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Experimentalism and American Education 


JOHN L, CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


n his recent book, Education Be- 
tween Two Worlds, Alexander 
Meiklejohn states that John Dewey and 


~ his pragmatic colleagues have “domi- 


nated, during the last fifty years, the 
theory and practice of American edu- 
cation.” Although this tribute from a 
critic exaggerates the influence of this 
philosophy on actual school practice, 
no candid observer can deny that, since 
the turn of the century, pragmatism, 
or experimentalism, has played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
American thought and education. Sel- 
dom in the whole course of Western 
history has a new philosophical orienta- 
tion exerted such an immediate and 
pervasive influence in the intellectual, 
political, and educational affairs of its 
society. 

Experimentalism has evoked this 


_ broad, popular response, not because 


it is a “popular” philosophy in the 


sense that its insights are superficial. 
On the contrary, its leading ideas are 
now almost universally regarded by 
scholars as having important and last- 
ing worth. No account of the intel- 
lectual developments of the modern 
period can ignore the contributions of 
the founders of experimentalism — 
Peirce, James, Mead, and Dewey. The 
late Supreme Justice Holmes, a life- 
long student of the history of philos- 
ophy, once declared: “I have profound 
respect for Professor Dewey. . . . It 
seems to me that his insight into the 
movement of the universe as it shows 
itself to men goes to as high a point as 
has ever been reached by articulate 
speech.” Dewey has frequently af- 
firmed that his own work was made 
possible because of the foundations 
provided by the contributions of his 
colleagues — Peirce, James, and Mead. 
The brilliant analyses these four leaders 
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have made of many classical problems 
have long been a source of aesthetic 
enjoyment for the technical specialists 
in philosophy and have given them new 
intellectual perspectives of the utmost 
importance. 

And yet to a remarkable degree, 
experimentalism is the philosophy of 
the common man. Santayana was cor- 
rect when he observed that it might 
even be characterized as a layman’s 
religion. Experimentalism has suc- 
ceeded in thus serving the interests of 
the common man as well as those of the 
technical philosopher because of its 
deep respect for the affairs and pro- 
cedures of ordinary human experience. 
For the experimentalist a child is as 
evidential of the nature df nature as an 
electron; the activities of a schoolroom 
are as valid subject matter for philos- 
ophy as the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The experimentalist also be- 
lieves that philosophy will enjoy vital- 
ity only so long as it remembers “that 
all intellectual terms are the products 
of discrimination and classification, and 
that we must, as philosophers, go back 
to the primitive situations of life that 
antecede and generate these reflective 
interpretations.” 

More fundamentally, experimentalism 
has evoked a wholehearted response 
from the American people, because it 
has dealt with deep-moving tendencies 
in the life of the new world. Its formu- 
lations have also commanded attention 
because they have been concerned with 
problems that are central in the on- 
going life and thought of the modern 
man. For example: 

Experimentalism has accepted, with- 


out discount, the evolutionary account 
of man’s genesis. It has sought to define 
the implications of this bio-social view 
of human development for traditional 
beliefs about the nature and conduct 
of man. It has pioneered in the con- 
struction of a theory which has sought 
to eliminate the traditional dualisms of 
man and nature, of mind and body, of 
subject and object, of act and ma- 
terial, of purpose and mechanism, and 
of ends and means. This humanistic 
reconstruction has given the common 
man greater respect for his own ex- 
perience, and greater confidence in his 
own powers. 

Experimentalism has also discerned 
that all claims to knowledge of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful which 
are not sourced in, and tested by, the 
subject matters and procedures of ordi- 
nary human experience are mere pre- 
tenses. It believes that the race has 
reached a stage where it should no 
longer seek refuge in pretense, and 
hence has boldly declared that the 
final issue of philosophy ‘ ‘is whether 
the guide and standard of beliefs and 
conduct lie within or without the 
shareable situations of life.” 

Experimentalism recognizes that any 
empirical account of existence must 
accept change as real. It does not hesi- 
tate to draw the revolutionary implica- 
tion of this perception. It contends 
that it is not tradition and precedent, 
but the movement of experience re- 
sponding to changing conditions and 
expanding bodies of knowledge which 
should contribute the ultimate criteria 
of both truth and value. 

Experimentalism accepts the fact that 
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means of knowledge and of control 
are supreme human interests. It also 
holds that out of age-long trials and 
failures, man has finally achieved in 
experimental method a reliable means 
of making discoveries, of testing be- 
liefs, and of gaining control. It has 
therefore subjected these experimental 
procedures by which man most surely 
gets knowledge to searching analysis in 
order to learn from them about the 
nature, the conditions, the pattern, and 
the controls of thinking. It has con- 
cluded from this firsthand study of the 
actual pattern of thought that thinking 
and activity are organically related, 
and that whenever thinking is more 
than idle daydreaming, it is engaged in 
the work of constructing possible lines 
of action. It holds that an idea is pre- 
cisely a plan of action. It was Peirce 
who first grasped this central principle 
of experimental activity and general- 
ized it in the proposition that no dis- 
tinction of meaning, no matter how 
subtle, can ever be other than a possible 
distinction of practice. By thus show- 
ing the vital continuity between the 
world of meaning and the world of 
practice, or action, experimentalism 
has done much both to discipline and 
to liberate the intellectual life of man. 
This discovery of the “operational” 
nature of ideas, conceptions, and 
theories has contributed a logical tool 
which both the common man and the 
research specialist can and do employ 
to great advantage. 

Finally, the experimentalist was one 
of the first to grasp the intimate con- 
nection between democracy and intel- 
lectual freedom. Special privilege in 
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whatever form — ecclesiastical, mili- 
tary, governmental, economic, or social 
— is the force which fears freedom of 
inquiry and seeks to use authority to 
curb the intellectual activities of man. 
Hence it is only in a society which 
consciously aims at the good of all, 
and in which all share in making the 
common patterns of life, that intel- 
ligence can be really liberated. This is 
equivalent to saying that a democratic 
society is an essential condition for the 
richest cultivation of the life of reason. 
Recognizing the importance of this 
principle, the experimentalist has made 
democracy an organic part of his 
philosophical orientation. 

It is not surprising that these lead- 
ing ideas of the experimentalist should 
have laid hold of the imagination of 
many American teachers who were 
seeking to introduce the young to a 
society designed to realize the prin- 
ciples of democracy, science, and a 
functional, as opposed to a leisured- 
class, culture. It is also natural that the 
more adventuresome of these educa- 
tors should have interested themselves 
in a movement to create a school pro- 
gram in which these newer perspectives 
and emphases would be organically 
contained. During the past decade this 
educational movement has been gain- 
ing in strength in all parts of the 
United States. 

Since this experimentalist outlook 
marks a sharp departure from that of 
the classical philosophical tradition, its 
introduction inevitably arouses a cer- 
tain amount of philosophical opposition 
and criticism. Similarly, since the ex- 
perimentalist educational theories and 
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practices conflict with educational in- 
terests and routines to which teachers 
have long been habituated, it is also 
natural, now that these ideas are being 
more widely adopted, that they should 
encounter opposition from within the 
educational ranks. It is also to be ex- 
pected that this reactionary movement 
on both the philosophical and educa- 
tional fronts should gain in strength 
during this period of profound social 
unsettlement and global war. Experi- 
errce shows that in a situation of social 
strain and uncertainty there is a 
tendency for many to seek security 
by retreat to the inherited folkways 
of their group. 

Undoubtedly, we are in the midst 
of such a wave of reaction at the 
present time. On the philosophical 
front this movement back to the 
“eternal verities’ has been charac- 
terized by some as “a retreat from 
reason,” or a “second failure of nerve.” 
It is an effort to rehabilitate points of 
view and methods which many had 
supposed we had left behind. 

On the educational front this attack 
on the experimentalist outlook has won 
the support of a number of eminent 
school and college leaders. Some of 
these educators are heading a move- 
ment which, when stripped to its essen- 
tials, asks us to supplant the authority 
of experience with the authority of 
supernaturalism; the processes of crit- 
ical intelligence with the processes of 
feeling, intuition, and obedience; the 
method of verification by experiment 
with the method of verification by 
tradition and precedent; and the 
process of education and growth 


through purposeful activity in life 
situations with educational processes 
of drill, memory, and classroom recita- 
tions. 

How long this reaction will con- 
tinue, how serious its consequences 
will become cannot now be stated. Of 
one thing we may be sure, however, 
this “wave of reaction” will not con- 
stitute the final “wave of the future” 
unless we abandon the values of the 
democratic, scientific, liberal mode of 
life. Experimentalism signifies nothing 
more, and nothing less, than the effort 
to define and to formulate the pre- 
suppositions of these modern move- 
ments into a thoroughgoing consistent 
outlook on life. Hence its future is 
bound up with the fate of these move- 
ments. As a philosophy and a theory 
and practice of education it will not 
survive, if the effort to organize a civi- 
lization on the basis of a democratic, 
scientific, and liberal pattern cannot 
succeed; conversely, it will not die, if 
such a democratic, experimental, non- 
authoritarian world can be organized. 
This is not to say that the present for- 
mulations of experimentalism in philos- 
ophy and in education signify that 
finality has been reached. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, or 
more in conflict with the spirit and 
method of experimentalism. One thing, 
however, needs to be plainly said: The 
task of creating a philosophy and an 
educational conception and _ practice 
in harmony with the patterns of 
science and democracy is the task 
which experimentalism under- 
taken — that task cannot be achieved 
by those who retreat from democracy 
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and science, or by those who shrink 
from the deeper implications of these 
modern movements. 


It is in this connection that the fol- 
lowing three articles should be read. 
These articles were written by graduate 
students in the Department of Social 
and Philosophical Foundations of 
Teachers College. These younger men 
have been pursuing their studies in 
philosophy and education in the midst 
of the present philosophical and edu- 
cational controversy. As their very 
able analyses show, they are thoroughly 


at home with the arguments and views 
of those who lead the attack on the 
experimentalist position. They have 
studied both the philosophical formula- 
tions and the correlated educational 
proposals of these critics. They have 
learned from them, particularly about 
those educational practices of experi- 
mentalism which have not as yet given 
due weight to certain positive educa- 
tional values. Each concludes, how- 
ever, that the larger promise lies with 
the experimentalist, not with his critics. 
Possibly their judgment will be also the 
ultimate judgment of their generation. 
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Experimentalism and the Classicism 
of President Hutchins 


ABRAHAM F. CITRON 


— the ideas which are weapons 
are philosophies of education. 
Regardless of what consideration — in- 
tellectual or practical — may have led 
to their formulation, they are often 
utilized as instruments to procure or 
to maintain power for certain inter- 
ests. They may begin in abstract phil- 
osophical terminology, but they usually 
end in strengthening certain ways of 
living and in weakening others. It is 
to the social effects of two current 
philosophies of education that atten- 
tion is here primarily directed. 

The struggle in American education 
during the past two generations, from 
the standpoint of the philosophies in- 
volved, has been between a growing 
experimentalism and a strongly en- 
trenched classical tradition. 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
OF EXPERIMENTALISM 
AND CLASSICISM 


Although experimentalist thought 
owes a great deal to a European heri- 
tage, yet it has been in the new-world 
experience of the American people that 
it has had its richest development. 
Living in a virgin continent, often on 
the frontier, we found no pre-estab- 
lished structure of institutions pointing 
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the methods and the ends of conduct, 
so, of necessity, we developed our own 
directives in the process of living and 
building. We discovered that values 
and institutions could emerge out of 
the experience of a people and could be 
corrected and reconstructed by cri- 
teria provided by that experience. A 
primary purpose of the American peo- 
ple has also been to develop the means, 
methods, and ends of a democratic civi- 
lization. 

It should be noted that the founda- 
tion and rise of American civilization 
correspond with the rise of modern 
science and technology. A young and 
impressionable people, with a conti- 
nent to control, we have been deeply 
influenced by the methods of tech- 
nology which now form so funda- 
mental a part of our civilization. 

Experimentalism has evolved from 
these two interests of the American 
people: the building of new institutions 
and values in a frontier and democratic 
environment, and the growing utiliza- 
tion of the methods of science. It is 


only since the turn of the century, — 


however, that this experimentalist 
view of the meaning of human exist- 
ence became a powerful force in 
American life and education. 
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EXPERIMENTALISM AND CLASSICISM 


In contrast to this indigenous Ameri- 
can philosophy, classicism grew and 
flourished in very different times and in 
a very different social environment. 
We cannot take advantage of the light 
which classic Greek achievements shed 
upon modern problems if we belittle 
the society in which those achieve- 
ments were produced. We have, how- 
ever, the problem of noting the social 
roots of the classical point of view and 
in uncovering those roots we begin by 
noting that classicism was founded in 
an aristocratic society in which human 
slavery was well integrated in the 
culture. It was a society in which 
manual labor and the useful arts tended 
to take the status of those who were 
engaged in them. 

The basic dualism of classic thought, 
that of mind and matter, was intensi- 
fied under the development of the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition which 
sharply separated the spirit from the 
flesh. This tradition further developed 
and emotionalized classic tendencies by 
placing the source of man’s values be- 
yond his experience in the world and 
by concentrating his attention upon 
salvation in another world. Classicism 
was the philosophical underpinning of 
the caste system of feudal society, and 
has since served as a faithful bulwark 
of all aristocracy. 


THE BASIC PRESUPPOSITION 
OF CLASSICAL THOUGHT 


In this period of crisis and of recon- 
struction through which modern in- 
stitutions are now passing, it is impor- 
tant that those vitally concerned with 
education should examine the social 
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effects of the solutions placed before 
the American people. Although Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago speaks from a 
profound desire to build an educational 
system for a free people,’ yet the means 
he would use give fuel, aid, and com- 
fort to the forces of social and educa- 
tional reaction. Among the social 
effects of classicism are: (1) the cen- 
tering of authority in an elite, (2) the 
separation of the problems of educa- 
tion from the problems of society. 
Here, no matter what the song of the 
Lorelei, is a philosophical structure that 
houses the weapons of vested interests. 
Classicism achieves these effects by 
means of its basic world view, its idea 
of knowledge, and its conception of 
man. Let us briefly observe the funda- 
mentals of President Hutchins’ system. 

A presupposition of his view is a 
static world, a world in which “cre- 
ation,” in all fundamentals, has been 
completed. Changes may occur but 
these are mere flux, the movement of 
surface events. Man’s hope of certainty 
and of control therefore lies in working 
out his destiny according to those 
underlying laws of the universe which 
are immutable. President Hutchins dis- 
closes this basic classical attitude when 
he quotes from Paul Shorey: “But 
if ... the flux is not all, if the good, the 
true, and the beautiful are something 
real and ascertainable, if these eternal 
ideals re-embody themselves from age 
to age essentially the same in the 
imaginative visions of supreme genius 

1The Higher Learning in America. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1936. Education for 


Freedom. University of Louisiana Press, Baton 
Rouge, 1943. 
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and in the persistent rationality of the 
world’s best books, then our reading 
and our study are redeemed. . . 

It follows from this that man’s no- 
blest as well as his natural aim is to seek 
wisdom, or the highest good. He finds 
the good by means of his intellectual 
powers which are considered to signify 
an innate striving toward perfection 
in man. Man’s intellect is the purest 
evidence of the divine in man. Presi- 
dent Hutchins quotes Aristotle on this 
point: “Now, in men reason and mind 
are the end toward which nature 
strives, so that the generation and moral 
discipline of the citizens ought to be 
ordered with a view to theni.””* 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HUTCHINS’ EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


Conceiving the world and man in 
these terms, President Hutchins’ basic 
outline is as follows: 

1. Man’s life should be the pursuit 
of wisdom or the good. 

2. Man discovers the good by means 
of reason or his intellectual powers. 

3. Education should, therefore, con- 
sist in training the intellectual powers. 

The intellect, according to this plan, 
is trained as it is exercised by two types 
of disciplines. First is the discipline 
acquired by the study of the Great 
Books of western culture. (In view of 
rapidly increasing world interdepend- 
ence one wonders if classics of other 
cultures might not be included.) These 
classics are books which because of 
their profound analysis of certain basic 


2 The Higher Learning, p. 64. 
8 Ibid., p. 67. 


human problems are said to be contem- 
porary in any age. Besides training the 
reason and permitting us to observe 
great minds in action, these books ac- 
quaint us with the best in our tradition, 

The second discipline is the one ac- 
quired by exercises in rigorous rational 
procedures, for example: 

1. The study of grammar, which is 
the scientific analysis of language. This 
helps us to read. 

2. The study of rhetoric and logic, 
or the rules of writing, speaking, and 
reasoning. 

3. [The study of mathematics which 
“exemplifies reasoning in its clearest 
and most precise form. . . . Correct- 
ness in thinking may be more directly 
and impressively taught through 
mathematics than in any other way.”* 

Let us interrupt the discussion to 
note that this system leans heavily 
upon a faculty psychology and a con- 
ception of transfer of training, both of 
which have not been verified by ex- 
perimental findings. On the contrary, 
educational psychologists today do not 
regard them as tenable conceptions. 

Since about one third of the young 
people cannot absorb this training from 
books because they seem to be “hand- 
minded,” other methods must be in- 
vented to teach them. At any rate, 
President Hutchins does not want them 
to clutter up his four-year liberal arts 
course. This course begins with the 
junior year of high school and pro- 
duces its graduates where the present 
system produces the college sopho- 
more. After graduation from this four- 
year liberal arts course, most of the 


*The Higher Learning, p. 80. 
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young people enter their vocation. 
(Vocational training is important, but 
it is mot education and has no business 
in the educational system.) The cream 
of the intellectual material graduating 
from the general liberal arts course 
oes to the university. Since it is the 
intellect which is to be trained, not 
only can we get along without foot- 
ball, but physical training of any type 
on either the college or university level 
is definitely a superfluity as are all 
other forms of extra-classroom activity. 


THE AUTHORITY OF 
METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES 


In his projected university program 
he gives first place to metaphysics. “In 
metaphysics we are seeking the causes 
of the things that are. It is the highest 
science, the first science, and as first 
universal . . . the aim of higher educa- 
tion is wisdom. Wisdom is knowledge 
of principles and causes. Metaphysics 
deals with the highest principles and 
causes. Therefore, metaphysics is the 
highest wisdom.”® 

Finally, the university is organized 
in hierarchical form under the leader- 
ship of the department of metaphysics. 
“Metaphysics, the study of first prin- 
ciples, pervades the whole. . . . De- 
pendent on this and subordinate to it 
are the social and natural sciences. In 
due subordination in the teaching of 
these we include historical and current 
empirica! material.”*® “I should insist 
that a university is concerned with 
thought and that the collection of in- 
formation, historical or current, had 


5 The Higher Learning, pp. 97-98. 
®Tbid., p. 108. 


no place in it except as such data may 
illustrate or confirm principles or assist 
in their development. . . . Discussion 
of such questions cannot, however, 
occupy the central place in education 
at any of the levels we are consider- 
ing.” 

Such a system presents a powerful 
appeal to many who are confused by 
the conflicts in contemporary life. Its 
language nestles neatly in receptive 
patterns long prepared for it. We have 
been saturated with these conceptions 
by the process of growing up in the 
cultural heritage of western civiliza- 
tion. 

But truth is the weapon of him in 
whom is vested the authority to de- 
clare what the truth is. Whose truth 
is this which is to order our educational 
system and our society? By what proc- 
ess is it to be discovered? It appears 
that the final decision here is in the 
hands of the faculty of metaphysics of 
the university. The other faculties will 
act in “due subordination.” Apparently 
this faculty will decide what the rest 
of the university will study, and also 
the first principles by which all mate- 
rial is to be interpreted. For only 
“fundamental” problems will be pur- 
sued. President Hutchins leaves an im- 


" portant gap at this point, for although 


he often mentions that the university 
is to be ordered by basic principles, 
he nowhere tells us what these are. At 
any rate, we have here something that 
looks like the philosopher kings of 
Plato, the benevolent dictators of the 
higher learning. In his later book Presi- 
dent Hutchins admits that facts will 


7 The Higher Learning, p. 109. 
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be used to check basic principles. The 
weight of the entire system, however, 
leans in the direction which will pre- 
vent the discovery of facts which can- 
not be subsumed under original prem- 
ises. The system thus sacrifices genuine 
research for an autheritarian ordering 
from the top down. Ii facts can check 
basic principles, why are they not com- 
petent to aid in their construction and 
reconstruction? 

In sharp opposition to this is the 
experimentalist view of a genuine 
“community of scholars” in which the 
field of research of no department is 
considered inherently subordinate to 
another. The problems of a particular 
society at a particular point in the de- 
velopment of that society would form 
the core of the researches of the social 
science departments. The natural 
sciences should likewise be organized 
around the intellectual and the prac- 
tical problems of the society they 
serve. Who determines what the prob- 
lems are? The entire faculty, working 
in full interaction with that society, 
and with whatever knowledge and in- 
terests it has developed. 


A DEVELOPING WORLD 


But experimentalism has a more 
basic objection to searching for the 
type of certainty which is the classic 
ideal. For the experimentalist finds him- 
self not in a static complete world, but 
in a dynamic incomplete one. The 
world of the experimentalist is one in 
which evolution continues. It is a 
world marked by the emergence of 
the genuinely new. It is William 
James’s world with the “lid off,” a 


world in which no final description of 
reality is possible. If we forget a tra- 
dition which makes the good and the 
certain inherently more real than the 
evil and the uncertain, if we accept 
our experience without preconcep- 
tions, we find the evil of the world just 
as evident as the good. We find, not a 
stable world but a precarious one. We 
find that “within the process the un- 
expected and unpredictable are min- 
gled inextricably with the recurrin 

and the predictable.” A whiff of tech- 
nology has made braggarts of us and 
because we have organized in some 
areas we are under the illusion that we 
control the forces about us. But the 
abyss of hatred and war into which we 
have fallen and the unpredictability of 
events of the next day, the next month, 
the next year should chasten us. This 
is not by any means a surrender of the 
idea of control, but a redirected attack 
on the problem. 

Our world, the experimentalist main- 
tains, is a developing world; as a to- 
tality it has no predetermined pattern. 
The principle of change is character- 
istic not only of so-called surface phe- 
nomena but is part and parcel of the 
process of the universe. Hence any 
quest for absolute certainty can be 
only a search for a will-o’-the-wisp. 
And as long as man reacts toward the 
insecurity which surrounds him by de- 
manding a certainty which is not to be 
found, just so long is he blind to the 
direction in which he may find real 
power and control. 


8 Kilpatrick, W. H. A Reconstructed Theory 
of the Educative Process, p. 2. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935. 
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THE CLASSICAL CONCEPT 
OF INTELLECT 


Although both classicism and ex- 

rimentalism emphasize intellectual 
power, their descriptions of the nature 
and function of intellect are radically 
different. The intellect or reason of 
classicism is an innate power by which 
man probes the final and complete 
nature of the universe. Aristotle 
thought he perceived a teleological 
nature striving through each organism 
toward perfect Being. Now, obviously, 
man was nature’s masterpiece and he 
differs significantly from the brute 
world in the possession of the attribute 
of reason; hence he is a rational animal. 
The reason, then, becomes more per- 
fect than the rest of man, the body 
being merely the vehicle of this cosmic 
mind. It is in the use of this reason that 
man fulfills his natural destiny. Now 
when man uses his pure reason he dis- 
covers the world of abstraction, gen- 
eralization, classification; the world of 
pure forms or ideas and of mathe- 
matics. Reason leads him out of the 
chaos and flux and consequent evil of 
everyday experience into the realm of 
the changeless, the beautiful, and the 
good. In this role man becomes a dis- 
coverer of truth that is given in the 
very structure of the universe, a fol- 
lower obediently “enslaved to what is 
good.”® The classicist does not have 
a theory of how this reason came to be 
in this animal but he believes it to be a 
sort of faculty of the mind which can 
be strengthened by exercises in logic 
like 6ne strengthens muscles by lift- 


® Education for Freedom, p. 91. 


ing weights. Thus disciplined and 
strengthened, the logical faculty can be 
trusted to organize any type of mate- 
rial in any situation. The mind is thus 
inside the head; it becomes a self- 
enclosed empire of reason. President 
Hutchins says: “I suggest that the 
heart of any course of study .. . will 
be . . . the same at any time, in any 
place, under any political, social or 
economic conditions.” 


INTELLIGENCE: A WAY OF 
BEHAVING 


In sharp contradistinction to this 
system, the experimentalist sees intelli- 
gence or mind as a method of inter- 
action between an organism and its en- 
vironment. The experimentalist is here 
using the insights of biological science. 
The experimentalist sees mind develop- 
ing in nature in much the same way the 
human form emerged in the evolution- 
ary process. His theory of the develop- 
ment of mind follows from taking full 
responsibility for the implications of 
the theory of natural evolution. He 
does not see the organism as a self- 
enclosed entity but rather the organ- 
ism-environment as the unit in any 
behavioral situation. When an organ- 
ism behaves what really occurs is the 
interaction of one set of natural condi- 
tions with another. It is much more 
meaningful to say that nature has be- 
come intelligible through man than 
merely that man is intelligent. The 
experimentalist points out that “hu- 
man beings with their habits of think- 
ing are just as evidential of the nature 
of nature as are the happenings of suns, 

10 The Higher Learning, p. 66. 
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radioactivity, thunderstorms or any 
other natural event.” ** 

Using the insights of modern bi- 
ology, the experimentalist begins with 
the concepts of organism, environ- 
ment, and need. He notes that life is 
a constant struggle of the organism to 
fulfill needs, to maintain that balance 
with environmental forces which will 
promote its interests. The experimen- 
talist does not see reason or rationality 
as primary and original in this process 
but rather activity. The organism has 
to act if it is to live. Men, like all 
organisms, are active; they behave. 
They are engaged in enjoying, suffer- 
ing, wanting, striving, loving, and hat- 
ing. The learning situation arises out 
of this primary experience when that 
experience encounters a difficulty. 
Habitual responses no longer serve be- 
cause they no longer satisfy the need 
they were designed to fill. This inter- 
action of a struggling, behaving or- 
ganism with the conditions of an en- 
vironment is the basic stuff of experi- 
ence. Experience seen in this role is the 
key to the learning process. For basic- 
ally we learn when we note the con- 
nection between what we do and what 
the environment does back to us, what 
happens to us as a result, as a con- 
sequence. This doing and undergoing 
is what happens in experience. The 
learning process always involves an 
active organism in interrelation with 
an environment. Education becomes 
abstract, formal, and ineffective when 
this vital circuit is cut. 


11 Childs, John L. Education and the Philos- 
ophy of Experimentalism, p. 52. The Century 
Co., New York, 1931. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


What can be said then of an educa- 
tional system which seeks to train a 
mind as though it were a disembodied 
intellect, and which seeks to train it 
isolated from the problems with which 
it must deal? First, this intelligence or 
intellect that President Hutchins would 
like to isolate from the process of living 
and grow in a hothouse will not re- 
spond to this treatment; for mind, if 
we take the evolutionary account seri- 
ously, simply is not the kind of thing 
he conceives it to be. Intelligence can- 
not be directly cultivated because the 
essence of intelligence is a pattern, a 
process, a way of responding to an en- 
vironment. Intelligent behavior, like 
happiness, is not to be sought directly, 
for it is a product of an entire process. 
Break down the process and try to 
snatch the intelligence out of it and 
you have nothing but sterile and mean- 
ingless drills because the intelligence 
was in the interrelation of the elements 
of the situation in behavior. 

Second, not only will the study of 
Euclid fail to develop intelligent be- 
havior in the social situations in which 
people actually live, but it may even 
hinder and block creative inquiry and 
real discovery. The logic of postulates 
and demonstration provides no method 
for the systematic criticism of its own 
basic premises. 


THE SOCIAL EFFECT OF 
CLASSICISM 


The social effect of such a classical 
system is the removal of the institutions 
of society from the examination of 
critical thought. For under the pro- 
crustean forms of this system of logic, 
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all impressions are forced into a pre- 
formed bed of classification. Nothing 
new can be discovered because there 
js no method provided to allow the 
individual to get into a new situation, 
to see new relationships. Furthermore, 
in such a system the problems of so- 
ciety are seen as extraneous to the main 
business of education, the training of 
the intellect. The social effect of this, 
no matter what the intention of the 
educator, is the abdication of critical 
and creative thought from the area of 
social reconstruction. 

The field is abandoned by educators 
and by the educational system to the 
ruthless struggle of conflicting inter- 
ests. The young person, supposedly 
possessing a trained intellect, is turned 
loose in a world of violently clashing, 
developing, and disintegrating institu- 
tions; of property, of labor, of poverty, 
of race, class, and national hatreds, of 
technological development torn loose 
from the rest of life, of violence on a 
huge scale, and of total war. Having 
absorbed the Great Books and Euclid, 
this intellect, so says President Hutch- 
ins, will not be confused but will per- 
ceive the good and pursue it. The most 
dangerous defect of the classical system 
is that it retreats from the field of 
critical and constructive social think- 
ing and would do so at a time in his- 
tory when educational resources should 
be mobilized on exactly this problem. 
It should be remembered that the Great 
Books were not written by men whose 
education was primarily in the Great 
Books of their own day. They were 
written by people who were living and 
acting intensively in their particular 


ages and cultures. The reason that 
these men were creators of classics is 
that their thinking was not bound by 
the premises laid down in the classics 
of their own times. 
While it is quite true that President 
Hutchins begins with a denunciation 
of modern commercialism and money 
grabbing, it is also true that be- 
cause he misunderstands the conditions 
which created modern institutions, his 
means of changing the situation play 
into the hands of those with a vested 
interest in the status quo. The classi- 
cist explanation of contemporary dif_i- 
culties is that we cannot see the truth 
because we have neglected the intel- 
lectual virtues. It assumes that we had 
a good hold on Truth in the Greek 
world but we seem to have lost it. 
Again in the Middle Ages thought was 
ordered by theology. President Hutch- 
ins agrees that we can no longer use 
theology to order our thought but 
believes metaphysics will serve the 
same function. It is at this point that 
we observe that classicism wants to 
eat its cake and have it too, for it wants 
to hold to both a naturalistic rationalism 
of science and the comforting direc- 
tion of a transcendental metaphysics. 
Since we have fallen into sin through 
neglect of the intellectual virtues, after 
we have disciplined ourselves in them 
we will be able to set the world 
straight. President Hutchins says: “We 
are concerned, not with a rearrange- 
ment of material things, but with a 
moral and spiritual reformation.” 
The experimentalist points out that 
such a proposal is essentially the 
12 Education for Freedom, p. 43. 
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method of exhortation, a method which 
turns attention from the job of con- 
crete analysis and from the projection 
of specific programs of reconstruction 
to that of a totally inward conversion. 
This is again an abandonment of the 
field in which social change is really 
achieved. The classical approach is de- 
fective because it fails to see man as 
interacting with an environment. The 
genuine reconstruction of ideas and of 
personality, in the experimentalist 
view, should be seen as part of the pro- 
cess of reconstructing the total en- 
vironmental situation in which ideas 
and personalities function. 

Finally, the social effect of the doc- 
trine that the sphere of intellectual 
activity is disassociated from the ig- 
noble sphere of mundane affairs is 
obvious in this quotation which Presi- 
dent Hutchins takes from Newman: 
“If then the intellect is so excellent a 
portion of us, and its cultivation so 
excellent, it is not only beautiful, per- 
fect, admirable, and noble in itself, but 
in a true and high sense it must be 
useful to the possessor and to all around 
him; not useful in any low, mechanical, 
mercantile sense, but as diffusing good, 
or as a blessing. . . .”** Human activity 
is thus split into two opposing types, 
the noble and the ignoble, the intel- 
lectual and the mechanical. 

The educational system which Presi- 
dent Hutchins advocates religiously 
observes and promotes this split. The 
purely intellectual content of the 
“learned professions” (law, medicine, 
the ministry, teaching, engineering) 
will be taught at the university. All 

18 The Higher Learning, pp. 63, 64. 


else are considered to be mere tricks 
of the trade and vocational training, 
and can be obtained at a technical 
institute or by means of an apprentice 
system. Only the higher, more noble 
aspect of human activity, the life of the 
mind, is the business of education, ac- 
cording to his plan. 

Such a system inevitably deepens 
the distrust and misunderstanding of 
one part of society for the other. It 
tends to divide society by the creation 
of an intellectual elite. It tends to de- 
base labor and to force those who 
perform unromanticized functions to 
accept the values of a ruling class. It 
perpetuates a master-slave psychology, 
denying to laboring classes the feeling 
of dignity, of self-reliance, and that 
sense of full participation in the cul- 
ture which should be theirs. Witness 
especially the white collar worker 
clinging stubbornly, under the in- 
fluence of classical values, to the fringes 
of what he considers intellectual re- 
spectability. It is this ancient division 
of human activity into the nobly intel- 
lectual as against the commonly me- 
chanical which is at the base of much 
of our middle class prejudice against 
laboring classes and therefore toward 


labor unions. Labor still means to many 
“the rabble.” 


Classicism professes to enoble hu- 
man life. But the social effects of its 
inherent dualisms are the destruction 
of the unity of society, the creation of 
an intellectual elite, the abandonment 
of the field of social reconstruction, 
and the perpetuation of the adolescence 
of mankind by dependence upon 
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values handed down from a beyond. 
Teachers should not be beguiled by 
the language, nor by the boldness and 
position of the champions of modern 


classicism, but should identify it by its 
effects. In the writer’s opinion classi- 
cism throws wide the gate for educa- 
tional and social reaction. 
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Education and the Philosophy of Realism 


MILTON C. FROYD 


MINISTER, BUSHWICK AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


F gens line of criticism of the ex- 
perimentalist theory of educa- 
tion comes from the philosophy of 
realism. One of its leading spokesmen 
is Professor Frederick S. Breed of the 
University of Chicago. His position 
on the philosophy of realism may be 
found in a number of publications, 
most recent of which is an article 
titled “Education and the Realistic 
Outlook” in the Forty-First Yearbook 
(1942) of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

It is significant to note that the 
criticisms from this outlook stem from 
three fundamental concerns. First, an 
insistence upon the scientific method 
as the foundation of all education. Sec- 
ond, a demand for the developing and 
organizing of a fund of scientifically 
tested knowledge. Learning, it affirms, 
must be based not upon the pleasant 
or satisfying but upon _ established 
truth, truth that can be depended upon 
to give certainty amid uncertainty. 
Third, a determination that deliberate 
education be so planned as to fit the in- 
dividual for a realistic facing of life as 
it is. This concern is founded upon the 
premise that we must accept the world 
as we find it to be regardless of how it 
bears on our personal likes or dislikes. 
We front an inexorable universe that 


demands intelligent “conformity.” Re- 
fusal thus to conform, according to 
Breed, is flight from reality. 

These demands — scientific method, 
verified knowledge, acceptance of 
reality — no sound philosophy of edu- 
cation can dismiss. In fact they seem 
strangely like some of the very de- 
mands coming from the experimental- 
ist. The leaders of the experimental 
school broke from the classical philo- 
sophical outlook because on the one 
hand they insisted that nothing in ex- 
perience be exempt from scientific 
study, and on the other because they 
were convinced that only through an 
experimental approach could a basis 
be found for a satisfactory develop- 
ment of principles that would enable 
men genuinely to face reality. Realism 
however, as voiced by Breed, takes 
sharp issue with experimentalism as to 
its ability to achieve these results. The 
conviction is strong that there are 
weaknesses and fallacies so inherent 
in the structure of this prevailing out- 
look that it becomes seriously inade- 
quate as a philosophy of education. 
Breed levels charge after charge against 
the experimental position, and ends 
with the conclusion that these philos- 
ophies are so “mutually antagonistic, 
logically contradictory that there is 
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no hope of reconciling the two... in 
their present form.” It is of genuine 
consequence then that we get the 
meaning of this criticism and grasp 
the argument on which it is based. 


A STATEMENT OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF REALISM 


A substitute philosophy of education 
stemming from the realistic outlook as 
interpreted by Breed has not yet been 
fully formulated. A reason for this 
may lie in the fact that there is no 
broad unanimity regarding the philos- 
ophy of realism as such. Breed, how- 
ever, out of certain basic agreements 
common to the group, attempts to con- 
struct just such a philosophy. The 
nature of his own writings is such 
that it is easier to tell what his position 
is not than what it is, for the main de- 
vice he employs in setting forth his 
position is a critique of experimental- 
ism. Through this negative approach 
he endeavors to establish his own posi- 
tive proposals. He is quite explicit as to 
the grounds for his rejection of experi- 
mentalism. The following appear to be 
the major reasons which prompt him 
to reject it as a basis for educational 
procedure. 

The most fundamental charge Breed 
brings against experimentalism is what 
he calls its subjectivism. On the one 
hand, he affirms, it reduces all knowl- 
edge to experience, and on the other it 
makes experience a product of the 
mind. The inevitable conclusion he 
draws is that experimentalism is guilty 
of solipsism — that is, in attempting 
to know the world we really come to 
know only the contents of our own 


mind. By limiting reality to experience, 
he says, the experimentalist becomes 
isolated from the world of fact. As 
Breed puts it, he “amputates” the cos- 
mos. Realism, on the contrary, accepts 
the evidence of common sense — that 
there is an external world of physical 
events and that this world can be 
known directly. Mind does not make 
our world, neither can it change it. 
All mind can do is to find out what’s 
there. And what is there is quite in- 
dependent of any subjective experience 
we may have of it. The function of the 
mind in the process is to observe, ana- 
lyze, experiment, organize. 

This definition is of particular im- 
portance to the realist, for it seems to 
offer the only basis for knowing what 
is real and true. Truth is something 
“there,” waiting to be discovered. We 
employ all the available instruments of 
science to get at it. Experimentalism, 
according to Breed, makes the human 
factor central because it places the test 
of truth in terms of consequences in 
experience. He is convinced that this 
makes truth subjective and individual- 
istic. To achieve objective, universal 
truth the human factor with all of its 
damaging biases must be eliminated. 
Truth, to be considered reliable, en- 
during, must be conceived in terms of 
something quite independent of all per- 
sonal perspectives, preferences, and 
interests. Without truth thus inde- 
pendently established we have nothing 
upon which to base a sound educa- 
tional system. 

This realist concept of truth runs 
into a head-on collision with the pre- 
vailing emphasis on method in educa- 
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tional procedure. Experimentalism lays 
great stress upon the identification of 
learning with activity on the dual 
assumption that truth is that which is 
derived out of experience and an un- 
derstanding of it can only be found in 
experience. The result, affirms realism, 
is that emphasis is given to process to 
the exclusion of product. All energy 
concentrates on the “how” of learning 
to the tragic neglect of the “what” in 
learning. Education is thus led into a 
blind alley for it goes all out for the 
application of knowledge at the ex- 
pense of its development. This em- 
phasis on the “use” of knowledge as 
against its “development” destroys the 
discipline which is essential to all intel- 
lectual achievement. In contrast the 
philosophy of realism, according to 
Breed, insists that the primary concern 
be given the product —the develop- 
ment and organization of knowledge. 
Important, but secondary, is the edu- 
cational method designed for the 
assimilation and application of this 
knowledge. 

Again, this conception of knowl- 
edge and learning precludes any ac- 
ceptance of the experimentalist defi- 
nition of education in terms of 
continuous reconstruction of experi- 
ence.” This accent on the primacy of 
experience for the realist becomes a 
pivotal point of criticism, for, he 
charges, it constricts the world of 
knowledge to the individual and his 
personal relationships. The fact is that 
there is a vast world of knowledge and 
facts quite outside the experience of 
the individual. This world is fixed and 
independent. Only a colossal egotism 


could lead one to believe that that 

which “is” can be reconstructed either 

by the teacher or the pupil; it can only 

be learned, organized, used. The ai 

then, of education rather than be; 
99 


any reconstruction of what “is” must 
become conformity to it. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF REALISM FOR 
EDUCATION 


Out of this general statement of the 
realistic position some extremely sig- 
nificant implications for education 
naturally emerge. Due to the fact that 
Breed is not always rigorous in hold- 
ing to the implications of his own posi- 
tion, he occasionally escapes from 
some of the conclusions which seem to 
be logically bound up in it. It is inter- 
esting to note that when he does this 
he usually steps out of his own camp 
into that of the experimentalist whom 
he so passionately criticizes. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of consequences 
for educational practice which seem to 
flow from the philosophy of education 
which realism proposes as a corrective 
for the inadequacies of experimental- 
ism. 

First, all broad educational objec- 
tives must center in the communication 
of a scientifically established body of 
knowledge. The world of knowledge, 
because it is supposed to be a transcript 
from the world of fact, is conceived as 
something “given.” Inherent in the 
very nature of this conception is the 
demand for compliance to what is. 
Education of the young must consist 
of an induction into this established 
world of knowledge. The result would 
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seem to make education a stern puri- 
tanical process for both teacher and 
child. 

Second, since the subjects consist of 
knowledge in specialized fields verified 
by strict scientific method, it follows 
that the curriculum must be deter- 
mined in advance and solely by the 
most competent experts. The realistic 
position as here stated offers no room 
for elasticity in program making or 
procedure. Teacher as well as child 
mush be under the domination of the 
specialist. 

Third, more specifically, because the 
product, knowledge, is weighted 
against process, the curriculum must 
become subject-centered, and rigidly 
so. Life situations, individual needs and 
interests have no determining place in 
the learning process. In any conflict 
between interest and subject matter 
the decision must uniformly go to 
subject matter. 

Fourth, the curriculum be- 
comes mandatory. Authoritative dis- 
cipline comes back with a vengeance. 
Pupil likes and dislikes are irrelevant 
before the objective demands of a 
“scientifically” determined and organ- 
ized educational structure. 

Fifth, realism attempts to offer an 
educational philosophy without having 
seriously confronted the problem of 
the learning process. At least up to the 
present no clear, satisfactory, educa- 
tional psychology has been offered. It 
would seem to follow, however, that 
knowledge and skills can only be 
viewed as specific learnings to be 
achieved by a process of memorizing 
and drill. This in turn presupposes 


an atomistic concept of the learning 
process. 

Sixth, consistently followed, the 
position of Breed would tend to a 
defense of the status quo. Its primary 
conception of the nature of knowl- 
edge and learning leads to a centering 
upon “what is” rather than “what 
ought to be.” This puts the “lid” back 
on the universe. Because realism as- 
sumes that the mind can work inde- 
pendently of the life context, it offers 
a philosophy that could work just as 
easily in a fascist state as in a demo- 
cratic one. Experimentalism, on the 
other hand, can only survive in a dem- 
ocratic society. 

These are serious consequences. If 
this is the kind of educational program 
realism is destined to build, protest will 
come from all quarters. Although it 
speaks in the name of science and com- 
mon sense it has fashioned a philosophy 
and derived an educational program 
acceptable to neither science nor com- 
mon sense. Clearly this is a philosophy 
that leans toward a de-personalizing 
of the child. In the elimination of all 
responsible participation in the act of 
learning it tends to make of him simply 
a reacting machine. This is getting 
dangerously close to Watsonian be- 
haviorism. In “amputating” the mind 
from the meanings of experience the 
realism of Breed destroys the ground 
for intellectual growth in any mean- 
ingful sense of the term. This variety 
of realism makes no attempt to take 
account of the whole child in the 
learning process. The psychology 
upon which it is based precludes it. 
Finally, freedom, as such, becomes 
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simply a verbal concept. Actual free- 
dom must be smuggled in, for the 
individual is constantly encircled with 
external demand and necessity. Any 
attempt to make a case for freedom is 
plundered by this concept of rigid 
authority. When he offers realism as 
the answer to the supposed inade- 
quacies of the philosophy of experi- 
mentalism, Breed is merely presenting 
education with a crop of problems 
more confusing than any which are 
now confronting it. 


THE CLAIMS OF 
EXPERIMENTALISM 


It is important then to return to the 
initial protest of the philosophy of 
realism. As was indicated, this approach 
sprang from a conviction that experi- 
mentalism was inadequate as a philos- 
ophy of education. But the substitute 
philosophy of education proposed by 
realism is completely inadequate to the 
achievement of its own aims. It is ap- 
propriate, then, to consider at this 
point actually how well founded was 
the original protest. 

It is difficult to evaluate many of the 
criticisms Breed offers against the ex- 
perimentalist outlook — primarily be- 
cause his barbs are so frequently aimed 
at a form of experimentalism not gen- 
erally recognized by its ablest and 
most responsible exponents. The tech- 
nique of taking the most extreme prac- 
tices of a movement and speaking of 
these as if they were the central pattern 
of the movement is a highly question- 
able one. There is a strong tendency 
throughout his writings to identify the 
philosophy of experimentalism with 


certain assumed extremes of the pro- 
gressive education movement. Insofar 
as he maintains this identification he 
offers certain valid criticisms, but the 
significant thing is that these criticisms 
are the very ones responsible leaders 
of the experimental outlook have them- 
selves been making all along. While 
progressive education may claim ex- 
perimentalism as its parent, the fact is 
that many imputed aspects of this 
movement involve assumptions that 
experimentalism could not tolerate. In 
general Breed’s criticisms on this score 
we may safely set aside on the grounds 
of a mistaken identification. Besides, 
they are incidental to the main issues at 
stake. Where realism and experimen- 
talism really come to grips with one 
another is over the problems funda- 
mental to all education: first, what is 
knowledge, and, second, what is the 
manner in which it is best acquired? 
Here is where the real battle line is 
drawn, and it is upon this ground that 
the issue must be settled. 

Consider Breed’s concern for scien- 
tific objectivity. This is the basic in- 
sistence of his whole realistic approach. 
There must be a method divorced as 
completely as possible from the human 
factor. Only then can the truth be 
achieved in its naked reality. And 
historically, in the light of the prag- 
matic criterion of truth proposed by 
William James, this insistence is un- 
derstandable. In his essay “Will to 
Believe” James seems to place the test 
of truth in terms of its satisfactory 
consequences in personal experience. 
Thus stated, truth obviously loses its 
objectivity and may become a matter 
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of private satisfaction. On this basis 
quite contradictory things could be 
accepted as true in the same group at 
the same time. Thus to interpret James 
may not be fair to his entire position, 
but unfortunately this one statement 
did leave him exposed to the criticism 
of a rejection of scientific objectivity. 
A literal application of this individual- 
istic principle would end in social 
chaos. It would be antagonistic to all 
sound scientific procedure. Against this 
form of pragmatism Breed reacts. But, 
to be certain that the search for truth 
is unconditioned by personal prefer- 
ence, he swings over to a scientific ob- 
jectivity that seeks to omit the human 
factor altogether. 

Just as soon, however, as he severs 
scientific method from the context and 
meanings of experience his product 
becomes not objective truth but un- 
intelligible jargon. In other words he 
has set before himself a task that can- 
not be achieved, and one that he would 
not wish achieved even if it were pos- 
sible. For in his very search for ob- 
jectivity he loses it. 

The responsible voices of present ex- 
perimentalism are just as critical of this 
subjectivism of James as are the realists. 
And what is more they are no less pas- 
sionate in their concern for scientific 
objectivity. But what they do insist 
upon is that objectivity is found not by 
ignoring the context of experience but 
by frankly recognizing it and taking 
it into acount. Experimentalism does 
not deny the existence of a world of 
events and physical things independent 
of the knowing mind. But it does insist 
that a knowledge of that world is not 


a one-way affair, simply a disclosure 
of what is “there.” Knowledge is the 
product of an interacting partnership. 
The disclosure is conditioned by the 
accumulated meanings of the observer. 
The individual cannot operate apart 
from a context of experience except by 
jumping out of his own skin. Not even 
the scientist can work apart from all 
presuppositions. To strip him of every 
presupposition would be to isolate 
him from all previous meanings. That 
amounts to putting him in a vacuum, 
which would eliminate science alto- 
gether. The many differences in the 
emphases and conclusions of scientists 
themselves afford evidence enough of 
the conditioning and participating fac- 
tor of the observer in the product of 
knowledge. To be strictly scientific, 
then, one must not deny the operation 
of the human element but recognize it 
and deal with it. In itself it constitutes 
a problem that must be resolved if we 
are to make valid judgments. 

Merely because a scientist arrives at 
a conclusion satisfying to his own 
temperament, he cannot on that ac- 
count accept it as truth. Everything is 
held tentatively until a further cor- 
roborating support enters. He is con- 
vinced that we live in the kind of 
universe where, if the conclusion is to 
be true for him, it ought to be true 
for others also who examine the same 
data. Upon receiving this verification 
the conclusion then is acted upon, used 
—but even then not as something 
absolutely final. The operation of the 
new conclusion leads to new prob- 
lems the solution of which demands 
new understandings; and as new un- 
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derstandings develop former conclu- 
sions may become doubtful. Thus 
science develops, knowledge accumu- 
lates, experience becomes enriched. 
With this concept of science experi- 
mentalism makes its complete identi- 
fication, for it presupposes a mind that 
functions not apart from but within a 
world of meanings. The environment, 
physical and cultural, is not a thing 
from which the mind stands apart and 
beholds, but a thing in which it oper- 
ates, and paradoxical as it may seem, 
of which it is a part. 

The irreconcilable difference be- 
tween realism and experimentalism 
begins at this point—the nature of 
truth. The former affirms that an idea 
is true when it corresponds to an ex- 
ternal fact. A true idea thus becomes 
a mental image, a duplicate copy of 
something real outside of the self. But 
this raises the psychological problem: 
When the Dakota prospector declared, 
“There is gold in them thar hills,” how 
could the idea, a psychic thing, cor- 
respond to the gold, a physical thing? 
The experimentalist must reject com- 
pletely the suggestion of truth as being 
a matter of correspondence when cor- 
respondence is thus defined. This is 
true fundamentally because ideas are 
not images but predictions of projected 
courses of action. To affirm, “There is 
gold in them thar hills,” is to suggest 
that as a result of investigation a prod- 
uct will be achieved certifying the 
truth of the earlier prediction. That is 
to say, the truth and falsity of ideas 
are bound up in the consequences of 
succeeding activity. Knowledge, truth 
— these are communicated not through 


observation but participation. The core 
of thinking is experimental. When, 
therefore, the experimentalist identifies 
learning with living it is in recognition 
of the fact that the only avenue avail- 
able for the mediation of knowledge 
lies in the process of action. 

Upon this basis experimentalism 
derives order and dependability in the 
universe of knowledge. This is pre- 
cisely what realism is concerned about. 
It envisions science in the role of 
perpetually adding to this store of ac- 
cumulated and verified knowledge, 
with education in the role of faithfully 
transmitting it. But this is not the 
way meaning and truth are actually 
achieved, for getting genuine knowl- 
edge in these terms would be as con- 
ceivable as the making of an oak tree 
by collecting and shaping a sufficient 
number of acorns. The old adage too 
is inadequate. Giant oaks do not from 
little acorns grow. The tree is the prod- 
uct of the acorn-and-the-earth-and- 
the-sun-and-the-rain, etc. Growth does 
not happen in isolation. It is an activity 
that goes on in the environment. And 
so with our meanings. Meanings are 
not developed in isolation. They are 
socially established out of the context 
of experience. The fallacy of realism 
is that it interprets experience as some- 
thing private, detached from the en- 
vironment both present and past. The 
instrumentalist cannot be too insistent 
on the fact that experience is the on- 
going interacting activity of the or- 
ganism and the environment, and is 
inclusive of all the elements present, 
past, future, defined and undefined, 
that contribute to this activity. Now 
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when a mind approaches a problem, it 
does so not independent of all previous 
meanings but in the context of them. 
Meanings have continuity but they also 
have what the realist is not willing to 
grant them — flexibility. Knowledge 
becomes dependable not because it is 
fixed but because it is functional and 
hence subject to constant testing in 
experience. 

This concept of knowledge is of 
utmost importance in educational plan- 
ning and practice. To say that the 
curriculum must be experience-cen- 
tered is a commonplace. In a real sense 
we have no choice in the matter. The 
only question is whether it will be 
deliberately, intelligently planned as 
such or whether it will be done in 
spite of our planning, for learning 
when it is achieved art all is achieved 
within an experiential context. But let 
there be no mistake about it — there is 
a difference. Any curriculum planning 
that fails intelligently to recognize and 
reckon with the experiential situation 
denies itself the full services of the 
most potent ally in the learning process. 
Experimentalism does not offer a bag 
of tricks for the use of the mind. It is 
an attempt to identify the actual opera- 
tions of the learning act, and intel- 
ligently release these existing opera- 
tions within a frame of deliberate 
education. 


THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


The function of education becomes 
twofold. On the one hand it exists to 
clarify the existing meanings in our 
culture to the end of better under- 
standing and appreciation. Properly 


conceived and applied here is an im- 
portant function of subject matter. 
Herein also lies the value of the 
classics. These enter into the build- 
ing up of experience and the heighten- 
ing of meaning of situations within 
that experience. But this isn’t all. 
Learning consists in the solution of 
problems. It takes place in a world of 
movement, conflict, uncertainty, ten- 
sion. With the solution of each prob- 
lem the mind does not go back exactly 
to where it was before. Neither does 
the content of experience remain quite 
what it was. The tension created by 
the problem may be released but the 
whole situation comes to rest on a new 
level. In turn the new understandings 
evoke new problems that again demand 
solutions. This imposes the further 
function upon deliberate education as 
a process of reconstructing experience 
for its increasing enrichment and con- 
trol. The concern of education must 
be not only with what is or was but 
also with what is to be. Realism, on 
the contrary, tries to abstract the edu- 
cational program from the turmoil of 
an ongoing activity. 

This seems to imply that the only 
kind of education conceivable to the 
experimentalist is that which is derived 
from firsthand experimentation. Cer- 
tainly in the early years of life most 
of the learning experiences of a child 
do come through this immediate iden- 
tification with the situation. But as 
the child grows older he must be in- 
ducted into many areas of experience 
with which he has no immediate con- 
tact. How can the mind operate in 
these areas which bulk so large in the 
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educational program? There is no 
special reason why this question must 
be asked alone of the experimentalist. 
The realist must face it too, and when 
he does he is immediately fronted with 
an impossible situation. His position 
implies that subject matter of this 
character can be transmitted apart 
from experience of any kind. But the 
moment you present a subject in terms 
of symbols apart from a context of 
meanings, it loses its intellectual sig- 
nificance. It is simply a collection of 
unintelligible words, for which another 
name is jargon. And all too frequently 
subject matter is presented in our 
schools in just this fashion. One thing 
is obvious: unless subject matter of this 
nature can be taught within the con- 
text of sensed meaning it cannot be 
taught at all. 

How then does experience become 
related to that which is so remote from 
immediate observation or participation? 
The answer lies in the nature of men- 
tal activity. On the biological level 
activities are direct, immediate. But on 
the human level something new has 
appeared — language. Words are sym- 
bols whose meanings are derived out 
of experience. They stand for natural 
events and courses of action. No 
matter how far removed from imme- 
diate, direct experience they are they 
never quite lose their operational or 
signifying character. A chair suggests 
something one sits on, a book some- 
thing one reads. Language is activity 
represented in symbolic terms. Derived 
out of the same social context words 
present relatively the same meanings to 
different persons. Thus communica- 


tion becomes possible. Experience is 
now extended to become inclusive of 
indirect as well as direct relationships, 
remote as well as immediate. This 
makes possible the teaching of subjects 
removed from the present but with the 
all important proviso—that it be 
done within a context of related 
meanings. Experimentalism does not 
minimize the significance of subject 
matter. Quite the reverse. It places 
subject matter within a focus of ex- 
perience where it can make its most 
effective contribution to developing 
intelligence. 


Experimentalism, then, must reject 
realism as a philosophy of education 
for the very reason that it is not real- 
istic enough. The reality it seeks is 
not the reality of the world we are 
compelled to deal with day by day. 
Here is a world of conflict, uncer- 
tainty, change. The only offering it 
can make to this world is a generation 
educated out of contact with it, where- 
as the desperate need in such a world 
is a body of people who know it 
and can intelligently make their way 
around in it. Experimentalism de- 
mands that education take its place in 
the stream and scheme of things and 
dedicate itself to the intelligent control, 
reconstruction, and enrichment of hu- 
man experience. It offers final 
explanation of things; it gives no blue- 
print for a social Utopia. But it does 
present, wrung out of the age-long 
experience of man, a proposal for the 
efficient development of more suc- 
cessful and increasingly trustworthy 
ways of living. 
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Meiklejohn and Experimentalism 


HAL G. LEWIS 


PART-TIME INSTRUCTOR, ADELPHI COLLEGE, GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


trHouGH Alexander Meiklejohn 
criticizes experimen- 
talism in his recent book, Education 
Between Two Worlds,‘ an analysis of 
his position shows clearly that he and 
the experimentalist share a number of 
very important beliefs: 

First, both are naturalistic and re- 
ject any trans-human ways of gaining 
knowledge. Life, for both alike, pro- 
vides its own sanctions and does not 
need to rely upon any outside source. 

Second, both accept the theory of 
biological evolution and interpret its 
implications for a theory of human 
personality. They believe that per- 
sonality, mind, and intelligence are 
generated within a bio-social process 
and are not psychological essences 
derived from some transcendent realm. 
In his book Meiklejohn expresses this 
opposition to the older dualistic con- 
ception in words which would be ac- 
ceptable to the experimentalist: 


We moderns are rightly hostile to a 
supposed Platonism which represents rea- 
son and understanding and thought as 
other worldly influences, descending as 
it were from heaven upon the human 
scene, bringing to bear upon men’s lives 
a control essentially alien and superior to 
human nature itself. We know, now, that 


1 Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
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whatever reason may be, it is human. It 
is made by men, It arises out of cus- 
tomary human activity. It has work to 
do in the rough and tumble of ordinary 
experience.” 


This evolutionary conception of hu- 
man nature and the belief that mind 
is developed by the interaction of the 
individual and his group lead Meikle- 
john and the experimentalist to reject 
the classical dualism between the mind 
and the body. The mind is not related 
to the body as the “master of the 
house” to the servant but is exhibited 
in the functioning of an integrated 
psycho-physical organism in its en- 
vironment. Thinking is a process that 
goes on when men in the course of 
their experience meet difficulties and 
deal with them not by sheer trial and 
error but by means of reflective in- 
quiry. Hence ideas emerge out of liv- 
ing and return to living to be tested 
for their meaning and validity. Educa- 
tion then for neither Meiklejohn nor 
the experimentalist can be a process 
that goes on outside of a social situa- 
tion. Nor is it neutral in the human 
struggle but exists for the purpose of 
aiding man in his effort to achieve a 
more satisfactory existence. Having 


2 Education Between Two Worlds, pp. 111- 
112. 
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this functional view of mind both also 
would reject the position that educa- 
tion can be a process of formal disci- 
pline in which the mind is trained on 
materials unrelated to the culture. 
Third, both also believe that values 
come out of experience and are tested 
and revised in experience. Meiklejohn 
selects the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man as the supreme criterion for the 
evaluation of values, but this principle 
of brotherhood is not based on any 
prior metaphysical existence as the 
following statement clearly indicates: 


When we say that men, are brothers 
We are saying that, both morally and in- 
tellectually, they are engaged in a com- 
mon enterprise. That enterprise deter- 
mines what are, and what should be, 
their relations to each other. It prescribes 
both their modes of conduct and their 
modes of thought. When we have said, 
in the past, that God created men in His 
own image, that He cared for them, and 
that they, therefore, should care for one 
another, what we were really saying was 
that human insight had disclosed life to 
be such that it cannot be lived rightly 
and intelligently unless men deal with 
one another as if they were brothers... 
that dogma (the fatherhood of God) 
tells us that men and women of our 
culture have found the fundamental 
moral and intellectual fact of human 
living to be the brotherhood of man.* 


Fourth, both would reject absolutes 
and immutables. They could both be 
called “reconstructionists” for they 
both believe that our customs, beliefs, 
and ways of acting must be revised 
and changed in the light of new 


8 Education Between Two Worlds, p. 204. 


knowledge and developing conditions, 
This is a central point in the experi- 
mentalist position and one which 
Meiklejohn seems to accept in most 
of his discussion. 


CRITICISM OF PRAGMATISM 
AS NEGATIVE 


Agreement on these primary prin- 
ciples, however, does not prohibit 
Meiklejohn from making some very 
severe criticisms of experimentalism, 
or pragmatism, as he prefers to call it. 
He finds first that pragmatism is nega- 
tive. It arose, he says, as a protest 
movement against Victorianism and as 
a program for social reform. He be- 
lieves that as a protest movement it has 
been successful but has not been able 
to offer anything positive to put in 
the place of Victorianism. As a pro- 
gram of social reform pragmatism, as 
developed in John Dewey’s writings, 
has led people by “war cries” rather 
than by ideas. He writes: 


And yet it cannot be denied that, 
especially on the negative side of this 
revolution, Dewey and his colleagues 
have played a leading part. On the social 
level they have enlisted men and women 
in an ardent crusade against ancient 
evils, against time honored injustices and 
absurdities. One may question their 
positive success in devising a new social 
order or even suggesting its principles. 
But no one can deny that they have 
furnished slogans for a revolt —a revolt 
against that pattern of culture which we 
call Victorianism.* 


In the writing which has come out of 
the pragmatic school, whether political 


4 Education Between Two Worlds, p. 135. 
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or educational, three slogans have been 
most clearly heard, most widely in- 
fluential. ... 

Now the chief defect of these war 
cries is that they are negative, as war 
cries tend to be. They have summoned 
teachers, as well as other social workers, 
to attack an old order, They have not 
led them to the building of a new one.® 


Meiklejohn is right when he says that 
the growth of pragmatism has been 
accompanied by a movement of social 
reform. It grew out of a virgin con- 
tinent in which men were shaping in- 
stitutions for their own benefit and it is 
in part an intellectual formulation of 
the democratic social and_ political 
process by which we make our in- 
stitutional adjustments. It is also true 
that a few pragmatic interpreters and 
spokesmen have hesitated to define its 
positive values for life and education. 
Many, however, have not shared this 
hesitance and have emphasized democ- 
racy as the core of their educational 
values. Indeed, it would be hard to 
think of an educational program oper- 
ated by the experimentalist which did 
not emphasize such values as critical 
intelligence, respect for personality, 
respect for knowledge, shared deci- 
sions, self-discipline, and the like. 
Because the experimentalist takes 
his problems from the social scene in 
which he lives, his emphasis shifts as 
conditions change. The critical recon- 
struction of a dogmatic supernatural- 
ism, of a dualistic view of man, and 
of a rigid “Victorian” moral outlook 
was, for a period, a primary interest 
of experimentalism. The social task has 
5 Education Between Two Worlds, p. 138. 


shifted, however, to the construction 
of new and positive patterns of thought 
and conduct to meet new world condi- 
tions, and this construction is now re- 
ceiving first attention. Dewey for sev- 
eral decades has led in putting forward 
and working out the means of obtain- 
ing values similar to those which 
Meiklejohn emphasizes in his book, 
which only appeared in the last months 
of 1942. To say that Dewey’s work 
and influence have been valuable only 
in dissolving an older tradition is to 
ignore one of his most fundamental 
emphases and contributions. 


CRITICISM OF VIEW OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


Meiklejohn is aware that experi- 
mentalism in its actual practice has 
stressed these positive social ideals, but 
he claims that it is defective as a social 
and educational philosophy because it 
has not developed a systematic method 
for criticizing values. Thus his second 
major criticism of experimentalism is 
that its view of intelligence is such that 
it offers no adequate means of making 
moral judgments and formulating posi- 
tive social programs. Indeed, he charges 
that experimentalism operates as a 
rationalization for whatever social pat- 
terns and moral conventions are estab- 
lished in any given community. He 
says: 


And, at this point, we must, in a large 
measure, hold a subjective Dewey guilty 
of the charge of giving articulate ex- 
pression, in the fields of social science 
and of education, to the belief that, in 
the last resort, all social thinking, as con- 
trasted with the work of the “sciences,” 
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is irrational and dogmatic. It is a serious 
charge to make because I suppose no 
other doctrine has done so much to 
destroy the foundations of sober inquiry 
into social conditions and social pro- 
grams as has the conviction that, in this 
field, men are not really inquiring but are 
only “assuming the garb” of doing so... . 
They are merely trying to “put some- 
thing over” on another. As I read parts 
of Democracy and Education and all of 
Philosophy and Democracy, and Recon- 
struction in Philosophy, Dewey is clearly 
on that ground, And the unfortunate 
feature of his American influence is that 
it is chiefly the Dewey of this mood who 
has been accepted as guide in the fields 
of education and social science. . . 

In so far as Dewey’s writings have had 
that effect upon the social and educa- 
tional activities of America, it must be 
said that the pragmatic philosophy has 
failed to do what it undertook to do. 
Fifty years ago the theological answer 
to the question, “What is objective, 
critical intelligence?” had lost its mean- 
ing. The new naturalism offered to pro- 
vide, out of the findings of biology, a 
new answer to replace the old one. But 
the answer which the Reconstruction of 
Philosophy gives is “There is no objec- 
tive, critical intelligence.” Intelligence is, 
as such, subjective and uncritical.® 


How, he asks, would the experi- 
mentalist make a choice between 
democracy and aristocracy when con- 
fronted with these two ways of life? 
He concludes that the experimentalist’s 
conception of intelligence is such that 
it offers no rational way of choosing 
between these ways of life. The writer 
does not agree with this position and 


®° Education Between Two Worlds, pp. 159- 
161. 
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thinks that Meiklejohn fails to grasp 
the essentials of the experimentalist’s 
position. The experimentalist tests the 
patterns of democracy and aristocracy 
in terms of the consequences of these 
ways of life as they have been actually 
experienced. When faced with a prob- 
lem which involves choice between 
these ways of life, he asks the ques- 
tion: What are the consequences for 
the human group which follow from 
organizing society according to these 
respective patterns? These conse- 
quences are evaluated in terms of 
criteria which have been derived from 
what man has undergone and learned. 
Dewey speaks of some of these criteria 
and their origin in the following words: 


The question I would raise concerns 
why we prefer democratic and humane 
arrangements to those which are auto- 
cratic and harsh. And by “why” I mean 
the reason for preferring them, not just 
the causes which lead us to the preference. 
One cause may be that we have been 
taught not only in the schools but by 
the press, the pulpit, the platform, and 
our laws and lawmaking bodies that 
democracy is the best of all social in- 
stitutions. We may have so assimilated 
this idea from our surroundings that it 
has become an habitual part of our 
mental and moral make-up. But similar 
causes have led other persons in different 
surroundings to widely varying conclu- 
sions —to prefer fascism for example. 
The cause for our experience is not the 
same thing as the reason why we should 
prefer it. 

It is not my purpose here to go in 
detail into the reason. But I would ask 
a single question: Can we find any rea- 
son that does not ultimately come down 
to the belief that democratic social 
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arrangements promote a better quality of 
human experience, one which is more 
widely accessible and enjoyed, than 
do non-democratic and anti-democratic 
forms of social life? Does not the prin- 
ciple of regard for individual freedom 
and for decency and kindliness of human 
relations come back in the end to the 
conviction that these things are tributarv 
to a higher quality of experience on the 

rt of a greater number than are the 
methods of repression and coercion or 
force? Is it not the reason for our 
preference that we believe that mutual 
consultation and convictions reached 
through persuasion, make possible a 
better quality of experience than can 
otherwise be provided on any wide scale? 

If the answer to these questions is in 
the affirmative (and personally I do not 
see how we can justify our preference 
for democracy and humanity on any 
other ground), the ultimate reason for 
hospitality to progressive education be- 
cause of its reliance upon and use of 
humane methods and its kinship to 
democracy, goes back to the fact that 
discrimination is made between the in- 
herent values of different experiences. So 
I come back to the principle of con- 
tinuity of experience as a criterion of 
discrimination.‘ 


We ask Meiklejohn by what other 
method can criteria for judging the 
desirability of these types of social and 
political organization be established? 
Does he believe that they can be estab- 
lished by a process of pure reason? In 
the passage quoted earlier he says that 
the “dogma of the fatherhood of God” 
tells us that “men and women of our 
culture have found the fundamental 


7Dewey, John. Experience and Education, 
pp. 24-26. The Macmillan Company, 1939. 


moral and intellectual fact of human 
living to be the brotherhood of man.” 
Did this insight come from reflecting 
on experience or did this understand- 
ing “descend, as it were, from Heaven 
upon the human scene”? Is Meikle- 
john willing to repudiate the empirical 
approach which he affirms in the first 
part of his book? 

To say, however, that our values or 
criteria used in making moral judg- 
ments come out of experience does 
not say that they have to be dis- 
covered anew and all of them verified 
by the firsthand experiments of each 
individual, thus making intelligence a 
“subjective” thing and discarding all 
of the experience of the race. We do 
not agree with Meiklejohn that this 
is the experimentalist’s answer to the 
question of the use of critical intel- 
ligence in human affairs. The experi- 
mentalist’s insistence that all values 
and all knowledge be subjected to the 
same test — that of experience in liv- 
ing — does not mean that he rates all 
values and “goods” as equal and will 
not strive in organizing society or 
educating the young to get certain of 
these values more widely accepted and 
used. His objection to a metaphysical 
separation saves him from closing the 
door on these goods, thus shutting out 
criticism and the possibility of recon- 
structing them as conditions change. 
This and his récognition that “goods” 
conflict and new ways of obtaining 
the maximum of these conflicting goods 
must be discovered, make moral judg- 
ments and moral life a challenge to 
creative thought and living. 

In the quotation cited Dewey states 
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some of the values which have been 
established and by which we judge 
social arrangements. He lists: (1) pro- 
motion of a better quality of living, 
one more widely accessible and en- 
joyed by a greater number, (2) regard 
for individual freedom, (3) decency 
and kindliness in human relations rather 
than coercion and force, (4) mutual 
consultation and convictions reached 
through persuasion. 
In another place he says: 


In moral matters there is also a pre- 
sumption in favor of principles that have 
had a long career in the past and have 
been endorsed by men of insight; the 
presumption is especially strong when 
all that opposes them is the will of some 
individual for exemption because of an 
impulse or passion which is temporarily 
urgent. Such principles are to be no more 
lightly discarded than are scientific prin- 
ciples worked out in the past. But in 
one as in the other, newly discovered 
facts or newly instituted conditions may 
give rise to doubts and indicate the in- 
applicability of accepted doctrines.® 


The writer believes that Meikle- 
john’s accusations along this line and 
his analysis ignore a large part of the 
writing of the experimentalists and the 
assertions quoted are not justified; that 
he attempts to make his case with 
selected writings and ignores this 
emphasis by Dewey and others. 


CRITICISM OF THEORY OF 
THE STATE 


The third point in pragmatism which 
Meiklejohn criticizes is its theory of 


8’ Dewey, John and Tufts, James H. Ethics 
(Revised Edition), p. 366. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1932. 
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the state. Dewey, he says, makes the 
state secondary, accidental, and deriva- 
tive in character and reduces its role 
to that of a “mere policeman.” It is a 
state which is based on the interests 
of individuals and various pressure 
groups. These “interests” then have no 
other recourse when a decision is 
necessary than to “slug it out” with 
each other. Individuals and groups 
then are not able to build any con- 
ception of the public welfare apart 
from the welfare of the individuals in 
society. 

How, the experimentalist would ask 
in reply, is it humanly possible to build 
any conception of human welfare ex- 
cept in terms of the interests of the 
people involved? As an alternative to 
the “slugging it out” or the “pork 
barrel” procedures, he would suggest 
to those whose interests are involved 
that they look at the situation as a 
whole and take the long view. He 
would say, as a matter of fact, that if 
there were no conflict of interest in- 
volved, then no problem of public 
welfare exists. There is simply no 
judgmental situation. Once you open 
the door for judging on any other 
basis besides interests of those con- 
cerned, you necessarily let in some 
higher external authority as we be- 
lieve Meiklejohn does with his doctrine 
of the “general will.” How would he 
find out what the general will is? Is 
there some mysterious or “reasonable” 
way that officials know what this will 
is even if the people themselves do not 
know or have no way of expressing 
this will? 

Nor is it true that pragmatism leads 
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to a negative rather than a positive 
state. The pragmatism of Dewey of- 
fers no divine or natural rights, no 
social contract; it simply accepts the 
fact that people live together in groups 
and carry out cooperative activities. 
In the second place, his pragmatism 
clearly distinguishes between the state 
and society or the community. Meikle- 
john in his theory seems to identify 
the state with the community and 
society. In the third place, the state 
acting through officials takes action — 
either by prohibition or promotion — 
to protect the public interests. 

When the consequences of actions 

“flow out” to those who are not in- 
volved in the action, then it becomes 
public action. Those whom the con- 
sequences affect who are not engaged 
in the action constitute The Public. 
Dewey says: 
The Public consists of all those who are 
affected by the indirect consequences of 
transaction to such an extent that it is 
deemed necessary to have these con- 
sequences systematically cared for.® 


This Public takes care of its interests 
through officials and with the officials 
make up the state. The significance of 
these insights about the state is that 
they give us a place to take hold and 
work at things. As discoveries and in- 
ventions are made and ways of doing 
things change, the consequences of 
certain actions flow out more widely. 
More people are affected and a new 
Public is called into existence. For ex- 
ample, in the past under a simple 


®Dewey, John. The Public and Its Prob- 
lems, pp. 15-16. Henry Holt and Company, 
1927. 


agricultural economy wages were a 
matter of concern chiefly to the con- 
tracting parties and it was considered 
a matter of private interest and action. 
As our living conditions and economy 
have changed, the consequences of too 
low a wage scale affect people who 
are not involved in the contract. Others 
are affected in such ways as increase of 
crime, poor health, poor education, 
and the like, and those affected con- 
stitute a new Public; this Public moves 
to protect its interests through official 
and state action. Thus we must con- 
stantly be on the lookout for these 
new Publics and have machinery set 
up for organizing and protecting them. 
The state should constantly be re- 
examined and re-created. Without 
this constant recognition and organiza- 
tion of the new Publics, the pressure 
may become so great that its recogni- 
tion can be brought about only by 
revolution. These insights of the prag- 
matist then lead him to try to set up 
machinery for bringing about the or- 
ganization of new Publics and pro- 
tecting the right of these Publics to 
agitate for their recognition. The 
pragmatist in this way hopes to build 
a society which would “institutionalize 
revolution.” These insights also keep 
the pragmatist from trying to define 
for the future the limits of state action. 
The state is left free to move in new 
directions as events warrant it. As 
Dewey says: 


Our doctrine of plural forms is a state- 
ment of fact: that there exist a plurality 


10 Mead, George Herbert. Movements of 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1936. 
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of social groupings, good, bad, and in- 
different. It is not a doctrine which 
prescribes inherent limits to state action. 
It does not intimate that the function of 
the state is limited to settling conflicts 
among other groups, as if each one 
had a fixed scope of action of its own. 
Were that true, the state would be only 
an umpire to avert and remedy trespasses 
of one group upon another. Our hypoth- 


esis is neutral as to any general, sweep-. 


ing implication as to how far state 
activity may extend. It does not indicate 
any particular polity of public action. 
At times, the consequences of the con- 
joint behavior of some persons may be 
such that a large public interest is gen- 
erated which can be fulfilled only by 
laying down conditions which involve a 
large measure of reconstruction within 
that group. There is no more an inherent 
sanctity in a church, trade union, busi- 
ness corporation, or family institution 
than there is in the state. Their value is 
also to be measured by their con- 
sequences. The consequences vary with 
concrete conditions; hence, at one time 
and place a large measure of state activity 
may be indicated and at another time a 
policy of quiescence and laissez-faire. 

Just as publics and states vary with 
conditions of time and place, so do the 
concrete functions which should be car- 
ried on by states. There is no antecedent 
universal proposition which can be laid 
down because of which the functions of 
a state should be limited or should be 
expanded. Their scope is something to 
be critically and experimentally deter- 
mined." 


These insights into the nature of the 
state offer possibilities for not only 
increasing and decreasing state func- 


11 Dewey, John. The Public and Its Prob- 
lems, pp. 73-74. 
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tions and controls as circumstances re- 
quire, but they also sanction means b 
which different nation states of today 
can cooperate to curb aggression. The 
recognition that a new Public has been 
created and aggression is a matter of 
world concern and for official action 
makes it necessary for us to rethink 
our conceptions of national sovereignty 
in this area. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF WARRING 
IDEOLOGIES 


The experimentalist believes that 
his views when adequately under- 
stood and applied offer the best hope 
of reconstruction of warring ideologies 
in the world today. His naturalism is 
not only in harmony with the knowl- 
edge that man has, but also places man 
in nature and offers hope of control 
over his fate by taking it out of the 
hands of forces over which he has no 
control. The experimentalist’s concep- 
tion of personality and mind puts man 
in social context and makes us see him 
as a product of communication and 
participation in a social environment, 
it makes of thought and thinking an 
activity that is carried on to meet the 
problems of living. His values have 
come out of the experience of the race 
and are to be confirmed by that ex- 
perience as it progressively develops. 
So also are institutions and group ways 
of behaving to be reconstructed in the 
light of the consequences of experience 
and new knowledge, thus freeing man 
from the dead hand of uncriticized 
custom and nonreflective morality. 
The experimentalist’s program of edu- 
cation is designed to free intelligence 
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and to reconstruct experience, giving 
more control over future experience. 
His method of inquiry meets life and 
life’s situations. Finally the experi- 
mentalist’s interpretations of the nature 


of society and of the state are such that 
the limits of public action can be ex- 
panded to meet changed needs, while 
the state is kept in the status of a 
servant, not the master, of man. 
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Nutrition Education in the Elementary School 


Its Relation to Food Rationing 


BERTLYN BOSLEY 


FORMERLY RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN NUTRITION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


& must feed Europe’s children. 

This oft-repeated statement is 
typical of a unique trend of thought 
peculiar to this war. From the be- 
ginning of the devastation of Europe, 
the nonaggressive nations of the world 
have been much concerned with the 
effect war will have on the children 
subjected to its cruelties. Precautions 
have been taken to protect as many 
of them as possible from mental and 
physical harm by removing them to 
safer zones. We know, however, that 
thousands of children have not escaped 
the horrors of war or the grim experi- 
ence of starvation. Consequently, plans 
are now being made to supply these 
boys and girls with essential foods 
when conditions will permit. 

The urgent need for supplying 
these children with food calls to mind 
the malnutrition that existed among the 
children of Europe twenty-five years 
ago after the last war. In order to sup- 
ply Germany with butter, Denmark 
sold all the cream she produced, thus 
depriving her own citizens of a very 
important source of vitamin A. This 
was particularly disastrous for the 
Danish children. Impaired growth, an 
increased number of cases of respira- 


tory diseases, and serious eye infec- 
tions, all could be traced directly to 
the low intake of vitamin A. In other 
countries, children also paid heavily, in 
terms of both mental and_ physical 
health, for the havoc and destruction 
created by war. 

Again, today, the children of Europe 
are suffering. Bread lines are filled with 
passive, hollow-eyed boys and girls. 
Teachers find them too tired to con- 
centrate on their lessons, and too 
exhausted to play. Here is a starving 
generation that needs our help. Food 
alone cannot erase all the marks left 
upon the children, but it is an im- 
portant factor in helping them build a 
happier future. 

The United States is giving serious 
consideration to the problem ‘of feed- 
ing the subjugated countries, and 
rightfully so. For, in addition to our 
abundant food resources, we are aided 
by the great fund of knowledge that 
scientists have accumulated in the past 
twenty-five years as the result of re- 
search in the field of nutrition. The 
problem of producing and distributing 
foods can be simplified considerably 
by applying these scientific findings. 
Knowing the nutritive values of foods 
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available in foreign countries, we can 
Jan to furnish foods which will sup- 
lement them and thus provide all the 
needed dietary essentials. This is one 
of the most important ways in which 
the United States will be able to help 
in the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the war. 


OUR OWN PROBLEM OF 
NUTRITION 


But while people all over the United 
States are saying we must feed Europe’s 
children, thousands of hungry, mal- 
nourished boys and girls are crouching 
on our own ‘doorsteps. This is a land 
of plenty for some, but not for all. 
Many children of low-income families 
actually experience, every day, the 
pangs of hunger caused by too little 
food. Many others from families of all 
income levels also suffer, not neces- 
sarily from an insufficient quantity of 
food, but from a nutritively inferior 
quality of food. Recently, a two- and 
one-half-year study was reported of 
more than 7,000 school children in a 
large city in the Middle West.’ The 
children represented families of all 
socio-economic levels, ranging from 
relief status to those with incomes 
in excess of $10,000. It was found 
that 92 per cent of the children from 
the lowest income level had inade- 
quate diets, while at the highest levels, 
41 per cent had inadequate diets. Can 
we ignore such conditions at home and 
continue to allow poor nutrition to 


1 Hardy, M. C. and Others. “Nutritional and 
Dietary Inadequacies Among City Children 
from Different Socio-Economic Groups.” Jour- 
nal of the American Dietetic Association, Vol. 
19, March, 1943, p. 173. 
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leave its mark on the children of our 
country? 

Malnutrition is not always mani- 
fested by gross symptoms, such as 
rickets, or scurvy, or pellagra. There 
are other signs that give warning long 
before a well-pronounced deficiency 
disease appears. Fatigue, poor posture, 
nervousness, inattentiveness, poor appe- 
tites, and slow growth are a few of the 
earlier symptoms that may result from 
“hidden hunger.” 

At present we are not in a position 
to lessen these early stages of defi- 
ciency disease among the children of 
Europe, but we are in a position to 
lessen their occurrence in the children 
of our own country. We know that we 
can eradicate dietary deficiency diseases 
in this country, once we have secured 
the cooperation of government, school, 
home, and individual. No one agency 
or group, working alone, can expect 
to produce a well-nourished America. 
Close cooperation must exist between 
school and home. The school needs to 
appreciate the problems in the homes 
in order to work intelligently with 
parents on the program of better nutri- 
tion for their children. Functioning 
together they can change considerably 
the nutritional status of the boys and 
girls of this country. But both homes 
and schools are helpless if the legislative 
bodies and government agencies fail 
to make possible the production and 
distribution of essential foodstuffs in 
adequate amounts. In a democratic 
country the combined efforts of all 
the people will be necessary to elim- 
inate malnutrition in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 
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BUILDING STRONGER 
AMERICANS 


To have a well-nourished America 
we need to begin with the children. 
They must have the right kinds of food 
in sufficient amounts every day of their 
lives from infancy on if they are to 
develop into the kind of men and 
women the United States needs. The 
greatest problem with which we are 
faced is not where we shall obtain the 
food for our boys and girls, but how 
we can be certain that each child 
will eat what he needs for optimal 
health and development. Even though 
the food for adults may be rationed 
more severely than it is at the present 
time, it is hoped that an adequate 
amount of the essential foods, espe- 
cially milk, will be allowed to meet 
the needs of growing children. It is 
possible that part of the children’s food 
allowance will be distributed through 
a school lunch program. Already, sug- 
gestions have been made that every 
child be given one nutritious meal at 
school daily. Providing all children 
with a good lunch at noon will be a 
splendid plan if the children will eat 
it, but of that there is no assurance. 

During the past several years the 
WPA conducted an excellent school 
lunch program here in New York City 
that provided food for some 88,000 
children daily. The food served was of 
high nutritive value and was well pre- 
pared. These two facts, however, did 
not assure its consumption. For exam- 
ple, in some schools a sandwich made 
of whole-wheat bread would either 
not be taken from the serving counter 
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or, if a child were persuaded to take 
it, he would be likely to throw it on 
the floor under the table. Sometimes 
it was tasted before it was discarded; 
often it was discarded without bein 

tasted. Garbage pails were full of re- 
turned food on certain days because 
the children decided they did not want 
to eat it. Unless children learn to eat 
the kinds of food essential for their 
health and growth, well-planned lunch 
programs will waste enormous quanti- 
ties of food. We cannot permit such 
extravagances as we have indulged in 
heretofore if we are to fulfill our con- 
tract of supplying food to other coun- 
tries and at the same time meet our 
own needs adequately. The mere pro- 
vision of food for all children will be 
a costly and slow method of trying 
to accomplish the desired result. The 
problem of getting children to eat the 
foods they need can be solved most 
expeditiously by beginning their train- 
ing in food early in life and continu- 
ing it long enough to permit them to 
establish desirable food habits. 

We do not anticipate any difficulty 
in getting the children of Europe to 
eat the food that will be sent because 
the past few years have trained them 
to eat any food they could get. Com- 
pelling American children to eat what- 
ever food might be given to them, 
however, would not be a desirable 
approach to our problem. Our system 
of education permits the privilege of 
choice and is designed to help children 
to become self-reliant men and women. 
The school curriculum is constantly 
being revised in order to prepare chil- 
dren to face more intelligently any 
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situation that may arise. Now the time 
has come for the school to share with 
the home the responsibility for devel- 
oping good food habits. A carefully 
planned nutrition program in all ele- 
mentary schools would be the most 
effective, practical way of assuring a 
well-fed America. 


REASONS FOR MALNUTRITION 


Before attempting to develop a nu- 
trition program for the elementary 
school it is important to understand 
why widespread nutrition teaching is 
needed in this land of plenty. The 
reasons for the existence of malnutri- 
tion must be recognized before it is 
possible to design a program that will 
effectively eradicate this unnecessary 
evil. 

There are many factors contributing 
to the “hidden hunger” in this country, 
but there are three which seem espe- 
cially significant: individual food pref- 
erences; the economic status of the 
population; and lack of accurate infor- 
mation about food values and the con- 
tributions of food to health. Food pref- 
erences are mentioned first because 
they are extremely stubborn obstacles 
to overcome. Regardless of correct in- 
formation, regardless of the amount of 
money expended, the food selection 
in this country, at least immediately 
prior to rationing, was made chiefly 
on the basis of family or individual 
food habits. There is little doubt that 
were rationing restrictions removed 
tomorrow, the entire adult population 
of this country would quickly return 
to their customary food choices and 
would discontinue eating some of the 


foods rationing has imposed upon them 
irrespective of their nutritive value. 
A thick, juicy steak would, unquestion- 
ably, be more popular than a kidney 
stew. 

Food preferences can usually be 
traced directly to foods eaten in child- 
hood. These continue through adult- 
hood unless circumstances arise to 
change them, as, for example, going 
away from home to live. In such an 
instance it often takes time for the 
individual to adjust to other methods of 
food preparation and other varieties 
of food, but eventually he will find 
them quite acceptable. Children ac- 
quire food preferences very early in 
life, and trying to change them is a 
difficult process and one in which ex- 
treme care must be exercised. It re- 
quires patience and skillfully planned 
teaching to achieve desirable food hab- 
its. An example of the persistence of 
food habits, even when an attractive _ 
variety of other foods is offered, was 
that exhibited this past summer by a 
six-year-old girl. Fifty malnourished 
boys and girls, ages 6—14, selected from 
families of low incomes were used as a 
demonstration group for a nutrition 
institute. These children were to re- 
ceive instruction in nutrition and were 
to be given two meals at school each 
day, breakfast and dinner. The very 
first day of school was one never to be 
forgotten. In the middle of the morn- 
ing the children had a lunch of milk 
and graham crackers, and then they 
were taken out to visit a near-by 
market, four short blocks from the 
school. The entire excursion lasted 


about forty-five minutes, but most of 
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the children were exhausted before the 
trip was over. At noontime the children 
were served an appetizing lunch 
planned to provide them with one third 
of their day’s dietary requirements. It 
consisted of meat, a fresh green vege- 
table, a salad, milk, cornmeal muffins 
and butter, and a pudding. That there 
was only one thing particularly on the 
menu the children really liked was evi- 
denced by many of the children and 
particularly by the actions of the afore- 
mentioned six-year-old girl. As soon as 
she had received her plate she took the 
cornmeal muffin and stuffed all of it 
into her mouth. Chewing as fast as she 
could, but with both cheeks bulging, 
she ran to the serving table for an- 
other muffin. It was impossible to keep 
her in her place at the table. She con- 
tinued to push cornbread into her 
mouth with the palm of her hand until 
it seemed as though there could not be 
room for another crumb. One large 
muffin followed another until six of 
them had been swallowed. While she 
was the only child who put on such a 
spectacular performance, the other 
children likewise ate bread in prefer- 
ence to any of the other food. They 
were hungry, and they certainly con- 
sumed quantities of muffins but they 
had no interest in tasting anything else. 
The children were always ready to eat 
all the bread that was allowed them, 
but other cereal foods, such as cooked 
breakfast foods, were refused. Visits 
to the homes of these children disclosed 
that bread or biscuits and gravy formed 
a large part of their diets, and conse- 
quently were preferred. 

Merely telling these children in 
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school that they should eat a variety of 
foods, and that they should ask their 
mothers to buy certain foods for them 
had had no effect upon their eating 
habits. This came as a complete sur- 
prise to some of the members of the 
nutrition institute who were teachers 
of health education and had had these 
children in their classes. They were 
shocked by the children’s food prefer- 
ences for, as they remarked, the chil- 
dren had been taught to eat the kind 
of foods that would’help them grow. 
They had either been told, or had read, 
that they needed milk for calcium, and 
that they must have their carbohy- 
drates, proteins, fats, and vitamins 
every day. But what a huge gap there 
is between reading about foods in text- 
books, or being told by a teacher what 
to eat, and practicing good food 
choices! 

Frequently, the blame for poor food 
habits is laid to the fact that families 
cannot afford to provide the food for 
an adequate diet. Eating the right kind 
of food does not necessitate a large in- 
come. A study made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, pub- 
lished under the title of “Are We Well 
Fed?”,? shows quite clearly that well- 
informed families who act on their in- 
formation can have adequate diets even 
on very low incomes. 

It is recognized that one of 
reasons for the development of poor 
food habits has been lack of accurate 
information. While pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles, and advertisements have 


2 Miscellaneous Publication No. 430. United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1941. 
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attempted to educate the public with 
respect to the nutritive values of foods 
and the importance of good food se- 
lection, it requires something more than 
these to convince a coffee and sweet 
bun addict that his breakfast is inade- 
quate. Mothers brought up on such a 
breakfast see no reason why it should be 
harmful for their children. The most 
effective way of educating children to 
select and eat the right kinds of food 
daily is to carry on a planned program 
of nutrition in the schools. The in- 
fluence of the schools is far reaching 
and its teachings will affect not only 
the children, but also the homes from 
which they come. 

In designing a good nutrition pro- 

am for the schools one must consider 
carefully these causes of malnutrition. 
The school program should plan (1) 
to develop, or strengthen, good food 
habits among the children; (2) to pro- 
vide experiences that will make nutri- 
tion information meaningful; (3) to 
carry on this instruction in a manner 
that will make it applicable at all in- 
come levels, in times of war or in times 
of peace. With these purposes in mind, 
it will be easier to follow the plan for 
a program which is suggested here. 
The plan for this program was the out- 
growth of experiences in the teaching 
of nutrition to elementary school chil- 
dren prior to food rationing, but its 
flexible nature makes it readily usable 
during the period of food shortages. 


ORGANIZING A NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 


The teaching of nutrition needs to 
begin in the first grade, or as soon as a 


child starts to school. The purpose, of 
course, is to help the child establish 
good food habits, and the sooner the 
school begins to cooperate with the 
home, the easier it will be to accom- 
plish the task. If the child comes from 
a home that has helped him develop 
good food habits, then he will be 
pleased with the approval of the 
teacher and the school. If, however, he 
has not been trained at home to accept 
foods that are essential for his good 
health and growth, then the school 
must assume the responsibility of offer- 
ing him an opportunity to change his 
food habits before they become detri- 
mental. Now, during food rationing, 
this is particularly important. First, 
this teaching may help some parents 
to decide which foods to give their 
children when customary articles of 
diet are not available. Second, the 
school’s approval may help a frustrated 
mother whose children refuse certain 
foods despite their high nutritive value 
and low point value. Without this aid, 
many mothers may spend both their 
money and their points unwisely rather 
than have their children go without 
food. 

When organizing a nutrition pro- 
gram, the school needs to recognize 
that children require as much time to 
establish favorable attitudes toward 
foods that will help them grow as they 
do to establish other desirable habits 
and attitudes. It may take several 
weeks for a child to learn to eat a small 
piece of whole-wheat bread. It will 
probably take months longer to estab- 
lish the habit so firmly that he will 
prefer it when he has a choice between 
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white and whole-wheat bread. The 
habitual wise choice of food is the 
objective to be attained. 

Teachers have often been astonished 
when it is suggested that nutrition be 
started in the first grade. If they could 
see a nutrition lesson in progress they 
would probably be more astonished. 
At this age level, such a lesson resem- 
bles a party, and is usually called a 
“party” by the children. For example, 
a classroom teacher might be conduct- 
ing a series of lessons that were planned 
to teach the children to eat whole- 
wheat bread. As part of the first lesson, 
at which this food is introduced, slices 
of whole-wheat bread are cut into nar- 
row strips by the children and served 
to each member of the class. The 
teacher never forces a child to eat the 
bread, but her approval of those who 
do eat it and the fact that the teacher 
demonstrates by eating with the chil- 
dren that she also likes it is an effective 
way of getting doubtful individuals 
to follow suit. The next lesson would 
again feature whole-wheat bread. This 
time, however, the children might cut 
the bread into small cubes instead of 
strips, moisten them with a little milk, 
and eat them with a spoon. Subsequent 
lessons, perhaps eight or ten, would 
afford opportunity for the children to 
eat whole-wheat bread in other ways. 
Sandwiches and uncooked puddings 
made of this bread could be prepared 
and eaten by the children in the class- 
room. The novelty of having food 
in the classroom, the fun involved in 
the preparation of the food, and the 
influence of social approval have 
always convinced even the most re- 
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calcitrant child that it was worth while 
to learn to eat the food. Often, in later 
years he has proved to be an ardent 
advocate of the value of that partic- 
ular food. 

The nutrition lessons may be held in 
an ordinary classroom and ought to 
be conducted by the regular class- 
room teacher. She may require the as- 
sistance of a nutritionist or a trained 
home economist in the planning of the 
program, but it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that she teach the lessons. Her 
ability to relate nutrition to the activi- 
ties of the children at any time, as well 
as her interest and participation in the 
actual nutrition lessons is invaluable. 
These lessons are not elaborate and 
therefore do not necessitate any special 
equipment. No textbooks are needed 
for the children, and with the exception 
of the small cost of laboratory animals 
that might be used in the upper grades, 
most of the equipment can be found in 
the school, or, as often happens, may be 
contributed by the mothers. It is ad- 
visable to have the nutrition lessons 
occupy a definite place in the week’s 
schedule and not include them only 
when there seems to be a free period. 
Children of elementary school age like 
regularity, and it has long been ac- 
cepted that regularity is conducive to 
good habit formation. A lesson once a 
week is enough if the children are to 
have sufficient time to practice at home 
some of the things they have learned 
at school. The length of these lessons 
depends entirely upon the ages of the 
children and their interest in the activi- 
ties used in teaching. Children’s inter- 
est cannot be turned on and off at will 
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and good teachers will recognize this. 

If eight, or ten, or even twelve les- 
sons are devoted to each food that a 
child needs to include in his diet, it is 
obvious that it will take several years 
to develop the food habits every child 
should possess. By the time the child 
has reached the fourth grade, some- 
times as early as the third grade, he is 
ready to begin to learn that there are 
differences in foods, other than those 
of taste. The food parties will continue, 
but a new reason for eating certain 
foods will begin to be apparent. At this 
age there is considerable interest in 
everything that grows, especially in 
young animals. This gives the teacher a 
clue as to the next phase of nutrition 
to be developed. The child has learned 
to like certain foods, he must now learn 
to appreciate their functions. They are 
necessary for growth, and this he can 
easily find out for himself by means of 
an animal experiment. The best experi- 
ment is a simple one, in which the ani- 
mals are fed a food that the boys and 
girls might eat. The familiar experi- 
ment of feeding one animal bread and 
milk and another bread and coffee or 
bread and tea is an excellent one to use 
at this age level. There are others just 
as good and a teacher can guide her 
class to experiment with the food she 
thinks they most need to appreciate. 
Children, 8—9 years old, seem to enjoy 
particularly a series of lessons on foods 
necessary for good teeth. This is a 
logical time to introduce the study of 
teeth, for third and fourth graders have 
an especial interest in this part of their 
anatomy. 

Nutrition teaching at the sixth grade 
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level marks the beginning of what 
might be called the scientific phase. By 
this time children exhibit considerable 
interest in finding out why things are 
as they are. Nutrition offers them an 
abundance of material for study. Why 
does milk make us grow? Why do we 
drink some fruit juices in preference 
to others? What are calories and what 
do they do for us? What is a vitamin? 
These and the many other questions 
that arise may be answered preferably 
by permitting children to “take foods 
apart,” and by carrying on animal ex- 
periments that tell the story, rather 
than reading about them in textbooks 
or listening to a teacher’s explanation. 
These experiences leave their imprint 
on the thinking of children and result 
in better food habits. It was after a 
series of lessons on “taking milk apart” 
and an animal experiment showing the 
importance of calcium in the diet that 
the mother of a seventh grade boy re- 
ported the following incident. The 
boy went to his mother one evening 
before going to bed and said, “Mother, 
there’s a quart of milk in the icebox, 
and I haven’t had all my calcium today. 
May I have some more milk?” Hereto- 
fore, he had not cared for milk. But 
the semester he had spent studying the 
effect of milk on the health of animals 
had shown him the importance of cal- 
cium for growth, and further study 
of other food sources of the mineral 
had made him realize the superiority of 
milk as a source of calcium. 

Sixth, seventh, eighth, and even 
ninth grade children derive much 
pleasure and applicable information 
from this method of studying nutri- 
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tion. In the first place it is not repeti- 
tion of material that has been presented 
in all the preceding grades introduced 
in a textbook with a new cover. The 
background in nutrition they have re- 
ceived will not have dulled their taste 
for the scientific aspects of the sub- 
ject when they reach the age at which 
they are capable of understanding 
them. Their knowledge will be secure, 
for it will be acquired by meaningful 
experiences. It will not be a mere 
retention of textual material, or as- 
signed reading about experiments car- 
ried on by other people which prob- 
ably sounded very exciting to the 
author, but are never half so thrilling 
for children, who need to touch and 
see things for themselves if they are to 
be convinced. 

When boys and girls reach high 
school with such training behind them 
their good food habits should be so 
firmly established that there will be 
little likelihood of deception by fads 
of the moment. Their understanding 
of food values will help guide den 
through the maze of advertisements 
to which the public constantly is sub- 
jected. Only by such thorough, accu- 
rate instruction can we hope to develop 
truly good food habits, and eventually 
a really well-fed America. 

In May, 1941, the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council recommended diet- 
ary allowances of all essential nutri- 
ents for children and adults. When 
these allowances were used as a guide 
it was found that children could ob- 
tain the dietary essentials if their diets 
included the following foods, each day: 


%-1 quart of milk; two or more sery- 
ings of vegetables other than potato, 
one to be raw, and green and yellow 
vegetables to be used often; two or 
more servings of fruit, one to be citrus 
or tomato; eggs 3-5 times a week, but 
one a day w al possible; meat, cheese, 
fish, or legumes, one serving; whole- 
grain or enriched cereal and bread; 
butter, or margarine reinforced with 
vitamin A; and cod liver oil. Other 
foods, such as desserts, may be chosen 
to supplement those listed above, but 
never to replace them. 

Before food rationing it would have 
been suggested that children in the 
lower grades, 1-3, learn to like the fol- 
lowing foods from the above list: milk, 
citrus fruits and tomato, raw vege- 
tables, whole-grain cereals, and cod 
liver oil. This would mean that they 
would like the foods providing the 
best source of calcium known, the best 
source of vitamin C, the best sources 
of vitamin A, vitamin B, vitamin D, 
and vitamin G. In addition, the foods 
provide liberal supplies of protein and 
iron. 

Now during rationing the same diet- 
ary essentials need to be supplied but 
conditions may require that they come 
from various sources. At the time of 
this writing the only essential that 
might have to be obtained from several 
sources rather than from one is vitamin 
C. When citrus fruits are not plentiful 
and the point values of canned orange 
juice, canned grapefruit juice, or to- 
mato juice are high, special emphasis 
will have to be given to a more gen- 
erous use of raw vegetables, particu- 
larly raw cabbage, raw carrots, and 
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raw tomatoes when they are Ler season, 
plus fresh fruits in season.* Whole- 
grain cereals and breads are not likely 
to be rationed and since they are such 
excellent sources of calories, vitamin 
B, and iron, children should learn to 
eat them at every meal. 

The dietary essentials, as such, that 
the children begin to study in the sixth 
grade will not be altered by rationing, 
nor are the good sources of these 
essentials likely to change much with 
the exception of vitamin C. However, 
if they do change, the children will 
feel even more the importance of 
making wise substitutions. It is not ad- 
visable that the children of this age 
level make a thorough study of all the 
essentials recommended. They should 
appreciate the importance of adequate 
supplies of calories, calcium, iron, and 
vitamins A, B, C, and D in the diet 
and know how to select their meals 
so that all these will be provided. They 
do not need to study proteins, niacin 
or riboflavin. Proteins are much too 
complicated to be translated into ex- 
periences for children of elementary 
school age. Complete and incomplete 
proteins and amino acids are beyond 
the realm of understanding unless pre- 
ceded by a good course in organic 
chemistry. Moreover, there is no par- 
ticular advantage in a child’s knowing 
that meat, milk, eggs, cheese, and fish 
are good protein foods. An elementary 
school child does not necessarily need 


8A series of lessons for Grades 1-3 on the 
use of raw vegetables is given in a booklet 


entitled “Vegetables to Help Us Grow” by 
Mary Swartz Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York, 1941. 
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meat or fish or cheese every day. If 
he gets one quart of milk, one egg, 
and generous servings of whole-grain 
cereals daily he will meet his require- 
ment for protein, and will have protein 
from good sources too. The egg, 
whole-grain cereals, and a serving of 
green vegetable will also provide him 
with iron in abundance, so that he need 
not rely upon meat for this mineral. 

Thus the rationing of meat will not 
affect the teaching of nutrition to 
children. If the milk supply continues 
to be large enough to provide boys 
and girls with the amount recom- 
mended for them, 4-1 quart a day, 
then there need be no concern regard- 
ing the rationing of cheese. Cheese is 
a good food, a milk concentrate, which 
will be more important for adults than 
for children if it becomes necessary to 
cut the supply of milk for adults in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
growing children. 

Our food resources are large enough 
to feed this country adequately, even 
well. Rationing restrictions that have 
been placed upon us at the present 
time are not harmful to our health. 
On the contrary, limitations on the 
use of meat and sugar will tend to im- 
prove, rather than impair, our national 
diet. We may find, as England has 
already found, that food rationing will 
result in better food habits for a greater 
number of people at all income levels. 


Interest in the nutritive values of food 
is becoming widespread. It is natural 
and important that the study of nutri- 
tion should become a part of the curric- 
ula of the elementary schools. The 
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only danger that has to be guarded 
against is one resulting from excite- 
ment. Schools may be tempted to make 
up for lost time, and try to teach chil- 
dren everything that is known about 
nutrition in a few lessons. Familiarity 
with the facts of nutrition does not 
insure good food habits. The school’s 
success or failure in presenting nutri- 
tion material can be judged by the 
children’s daily food selection in the 
lunchroom and their food preferences 
at home for the remainder of their lives. 
The results of good teaching will not 
be limited by the boundaries set up by 


food rationing. It is necessary to re- 
member always that nutrition teachin 
at the elementary school level must be 
simple, and must aim first of all to 
create desirable food habits. Good 
growth at this period is dependent 
upon these habits. Later, the under- 
standing and appreciation of food 
values, through significant, planned 
experiences will create a desire for 
better health made possible by better 
nutrition. Thus, through education, 
and not through compulsion, Ameri- 
ca’s children shall learn to feed them- 
selves wisely. 
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The Arts in Wartime’ 


ARTHUR R. YOUNG 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NDER the new and extensive de- 

mands of wartime, it is imperative 
that a recapitulation be made of the 
educational concepts and activities in 
the area of the graphic and plastic arts 
in terms of their relation to the war 
effort. Such a summary would include 
a view of the program in art educa- 
tion, which in the past thirty years 
has become steadily more realistic and 
effective, and also some considerations 
of the ability of that program to cope 
with the needs of the postwar world. 


THE ARTS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


The visual arts are inseparable from 
the texture of our social living — it 
would be inconceivable to picture our 
industry, our homes, our recreations 
without them. The advertising and 
promotion of business, the design of 


*The Committee on Art in American Educa- 
tion and Society was organized last year by 
teachers and artists for the purpose of helping 
to solve the problems in art growing out of 
the war. Through its membership, a wealth 
of ideas and projects was presented, and some 
of this material was used in the preparation of 
this article. For this I give grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

The Council of the Committee is as follows: 
Chairman, Victor D’Amico; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dorothy Knowles; Division Heads: 
Administrative, Edith Mitchell; Finding, Ver- 
non Clark; Production, Charles Cook and 
Lester Kohs; Project-Experiment, Dorothy 
Wilkinson; Speakers, Arthur R. Young; Writing 
and Publication, Robert Iglehart. 
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the products of the machine, the homes 
and communities we live in, the books 
we read, the theater and motion pic- 
ture, the sports we engage in or attend, 
all bear witness to the effective use of 
one or another form of the visual arts. 
These arts represent a perfect instru- 
ment of democracy, for, like the arts 
of music, literature, and the dance, 
they serve no special group; rather, 
they appeal to all people and are 
designed to serve all alike, regardless 
of race, color, religious affiliation, or 
financial status. 

Any cursory study of art forms in 
whatever field will provide ready testi- 
mony of their capacity and ability to 
adjust to new needs and changes in 
our social structure. To be convinced 
that the arts are highly flexible and 
adaptive, it is only necessary to ex- 
amine the new design in the equipment 
of our homes, in the clothes we wear, 
in air, land, and sea transportation, in 
the bridges, highways, and parks, in 
the housing projects, in the motion 
pictures, books, painting and sculpture. 
Comparisons wherever possible, with 
similar art forms at the end of the 
nineteenth century will provide dra- 
matic evidence of the almost revolu- 
tionary changes that less than half a 
century has brought about. This phe- 
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nomenal development also gives clear 
indication of the widening of the 
social and individual needs and uses of 
art throughout the country and gives 
further promise that this expansion is 
only the beginning. The promise is 
in tomorrow. 

Americans have much latent creative 
power, only a part of which is tapped 
and put to use. This creativity spreads 
into all avenues of work and play and 
is the one single thing that we as a 
country could not do without. It is 
natural, in this industrial land, that 
the strength and bulk of the artist’s 
contributions be dedicated to business 
and industry. The ships and planes, the 
automobiles and trains, the factories, 
the department stores, the towering 
buildings, the lumbering cities, all 
these use the industrial designer’s skill. 
For with variable degrees of success 
the designer makes the shape of things 
we live by and with. Art in industry, 
however, is not the all of art. The 
creative mind does not always work 
through things, is not always a builder 
and shaper of the material and utili- 
tarian. The profound depths in thought 
and feeling, the imagination, the wit 
and humor, growing out of the whole 
gamut of human experience, quicken 
the sensibilities of still other creators 
into the production of mural and easel 
painting, illustrations, cartoons, and 
sculpture. For in such media the artist 
can spread his wings; can speak of 
America to Americans; can express the 
texture, the color, the very meaning 
of things that are but half seen or 
vaguely felt by those not similarly 
endowed. And he can say these things 


freely, unencumbered by the concern 
with the practical and functional 
aspects that condition the creative 
thinking of the designer in industry, 

The artist who thus expresses from 
the deep roots within himself and. the 
American milieu has not been so suc- 
cessful in commanding an audience as 
has the artist who designs for the 
world of industry. We are a practical 
people who have matured slowly in 
our own native art. We have been 
beset from our earliest years with 
strong cultural ties from across the 
seas — ties which we either could not 
or would not break away from. It has 
taken some three hundred years of 
slow and sure growth to remove the 
indecision and distrust of our own 
creative power, of our ability to speak 
the American idiom without self- 
consciousness or apology. Though the 
beginnings of this sense of belonging- 
ness can be traced back to the post-civil 
war period in the paintings of such 
artists as Albert P. Ryder, Winslow 
Homer, and George Fuller, the ma- 
jority of artists of this period were 
given to long sojourns abroad for both 
the content of their work and the in- 
spiration. 

The artist today has learned from 
the experiences of the past that no 
valid art can grow without roots in 
the culture of the land. He is further 
aware that as he identifies himself with 
the spirit of America and its people, 
his work gathers strength and direction. 

A survey of the works of regional 
artists will today give proof of this 
new sturdiness and self-reliance, of 
their confidence that their own land 
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and people can well supply the content 
and creative motivation for their work. 
Now that the American idiom can be 
identified in graphic and plastic arts, it 
bids fair to remain there, suffering no 
loss of individuality, no lack of quality. 

Where acceptable and even good 
design can often be found in inexpen- 
sive mass-production objects in wide 
distribution, paintings and sculptures 
have, in contrast, a severely limited 
distribution and still remain in luxury 
brackets for the great mass of the 
public. The price barrier presents a 
dilemma that is not easily solved and 
perhaps a compromise may be devised 
whereby qualitative photo-mechanical 
reproductions can be made of paint- 
ings and sold at prices commensurate 
with the ability of the public to pay. 
Many dealers are experimenting with 
the problem of wider distribution for 
art works by concentrating on the re- 
producible arts—silk-screen and wood- 
block prints, lithographs and etchings, 
together with collotypes and _ litho- 
graphs made in great editions on 
power presses. The artist is overly 
optimistic if he hopes to find a market 
for a painting or a piece of sculpture 
in total disregard of the economic 
factors involved. The theater, the 
movies, the dance, the concerts and 
operas have all been geared to the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook and, as a result, 
have constantly increased their fol- 
lowings. 

In even so brief a discussion it is 
apparent that the artist has a place in 
the social picture and that he con- 
tributes to our peacetime needs. What 
is his wartime record? 


THE ARTIST AND THE 
WAR EFFORT 


When, at the outbreak of this war, 
the armed forces and civilian popula- 
tion expressed a need for posters, 
cartoons, models, entertainment, etc., 
the artist dropped his peacetime pur- 
suits and plunged into the work he 
could best do. This ready adaptability 
did much to dispel the “ivory tower” 
notion and placed the artist with 
others on the united front for victory. 
In this one phase of the artist’s con- 
tribution he has done much to heighten 
morale, clarify beclouded issues, pro- 
vide informational material, sell bonds, 
save scrap, make victory gardens, 
through hundreds and thousands of 
posters seen throughout the land. He 
has also applied his peacetime accom- 
plishments and skills to drafting, map- 
making, camouflage, photography. 
The industrial designer finds himself 
creating essential war equipment and 
material. The architects meet the in- 
sistent demands of the government for 
large-scale housing for defense work- 
ers. Interior designers set to work on 
USO quarters. Moving pictures are 
rushed through to carry instruction to 
the men in the armed forces and to 
the civilian population. An endless list 
of activities are engaged in by men 
who have capacities and training in 
the arts. 

In what way are the schools imple- 
menting this training in the arts? 


ART IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The General Program and the Con- 
tribution of the High School. Art 
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education in our schools is one of the 
best instruments for implementing and 
perpetuating our democratic ideals. If 
its services to the people of this coun- 
try had terminated on the advent of 
war, many of the criticisms so often 
leveled at it would be justified. The 
arts in our schools, with quick enthu- 
siasm and with no little imagination, 
tackled the problems brought forth by 
the war. Art departments were quickly 
geared for action and _ realistically 
provided the courses in camouflage, 
mechanical drawing, topography, blue- 
print reading, photography, when these 
needs were indicated. Thousands of 
high school boys trained in these 
courses are now serving in the armed 
forces and in defense plants. Many 
pamphlets and brochures have been 
illustrated, cartoons made, posters and 
silk-screen prints designed, murals 
painted, all pointing out war needs, 
confirming our faith in our cause, 
espousing the Four Freedoms. The 
schools found new inspiration in work- 
ing hand in hand with local, state, and 
federal agencies. Students, through 
their art work, have done a good job 
in bringing the war and its con- 
comitant problems into the home. 
Through graphic statement, they have 
campaigned for stamp and war bond 
sales, Red Cross, blood banks, scrap 
collecting, food rationing, nutrition, 
hygiene, victory gardens, conservation 
of scarce or essential materials, and 
Chinese, Greek, Russian, and other 
relief drives. Through theatrical per- 
formances, marionette shows, motion 
pictures, store window displays still 
further contributions are made to aid 
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the war effort. Such a productive pro- 
gram also provided the “teen” age 
group with the satisfaction of havin 
participated in something worth while, 
in having assumed grown-up respon- 
sibilities. It is also made clear that such 
participation focuses attention on the 
values inherent in the communication 
and publicity aspects of the visual arts, 
And these techniques and skills that 
make effective and eye-appealing post- 
ers, displays, and illustrations for the 
projection of ideas and symbols grow- 
ing out of the war can also be harnessed 
to such needs as slum clearance, hous- 
ing, consumer education, health, and 
medical care, and a host of other peace- 
time needs of our people. These art 
activities growing out of the war 
provide the realistic springboard for 
creative thinking and expression so 
often lacking in the work of our 
schools. 

However valuable or worth while 
the cause, the contributions listed above 
should not become the exclusive activ- 
ity of the art departments. For the 
student whose creative content is more 
subjective and perhaps less usable, 
there should be no discouragement. 
Rather he should be allowed to make 
his statement, for even under the 
exigency of war the democratic prin- 
ciple of free speech cannot be for- 
feited. 

The experience and learning gained 
by those participating in the study 
of topography, blueprint reading, 
mechanical drawing, photography are 
not lost in a peacetime world. The 
student with marked aptitudes and 
capacities will be able to continue in 
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these or allied activities in tomorrow’s 
society. 

The Program for the Y ounger Child. 
Participation in creative work for the 
preadolescent through the use of such 
materials as paint, clay, paper, etc., 
proves one way of releasing war ten- 
sions and of insuring emotional stabil- 
ity. Tensions and fears caused by the 
war or by any other factors may be 
integrated through art into a purpose- 
ful and consuming activity by which 
a child may learn to adjust to his en- 
vironment. The normal, natural in- 
terests of the younger child in his 
world of people, pets, family, every- 
day scenes will give a healthy round- 
ness to his art activities and provide 
a balance to the war emphasis. A study 
of the arts of other countries will in- 
crease the child’s understanding and 
appreciation of other peoples and help 
build a world concept of democracy. 

A correlation of art with other 
subject matter fields will provide a 
better understanding of our country’s 
industry, agriculture, natural resources, 
regional characteristics, government, 
history, racial diversity, and a host of 
other subjects specially pertinent to 
the immediate war situation. Appre- 
ciation of our cultural heritage, our 
folk art, Indian arts, Pan-American 
arts, and the wide variety of arts 
brought to our shores by the Negro, 
the oriental, and the scores of Euro- 
pean cultures and races cannot fail to 
arouse respect and admiration for these 
varied accomplishments. 

The arts can thus help in the total 
education of the child, for this heir 
to tomorrow’s world, this thinker and 
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designer, must be equipped with the 
knowledge, intelligence, sensibility, 
training, and the will essential to the 
realization of that new world society 
for which so great a sacrifice is now 
being made. The educator can face no 
greater responsibility than this. 


ART IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPLEMENTING THE VICTORY 
CORPS PROGRAM 


Education must go all out in this war 
and with this conviction the art educa- 
tor is in complete agreement. It is sug- 
gested, however, that stripping all edu- 
cation to war essentials is inadvisable. 
True, we need more and more pilots, 
more and more draughtsmen, thou- 
sands of photographers and designers; 
but they must not be produced like 
robots. Robots can only fight. Robots 
have not the human intelligence with- 
out which there can be no winning 
through to ultimate victory. Robots 
do not know how to live. Robots will 
inevitably create what we are fighting 
against — fascism. America needs citi- 
zens, men with vision and intelligence 
to fight this war and to win the peo- 
ple’s peace. We need men and women 
possessed of a great passion for the 
principles of our democracy. We 
need enlightened fighters, a people 
who believe in and are devoted to 
sacred human rights, who hold stanchly 
to the faith that these principles can 
be realized in this country and through- 
out the world. 

In education art is one of the in- 
dispensable tools to this end. The 
elimination of the arts from the war 
program in the schools would remove 
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one of the strongest factors contribut- 
ing to the success of such a program. 
The Victory Corps as it now stands 
does not indicate in what way the arts 
can implement the program. Sugges- 
tions for integrating the arts with 
phases of this program follow. 

Art in Wartime Citizenship. Art 
can help strengthen and redirect re- 
quired studies in the school curriculum 
which are basic to citizenship training. 
In relation to the social studies art can 
contribute to the cavalcade of America 
through a study of its creative tradi- 
tion, from its folk art pioneers to its 
contemporary regional artists, from the 
builders of block houses to the de- 
signers of prefabricated dwellings, 
from covered wagons to Flying For- 
tresses. These are the symbols of 
America which can be created in 
murals, models, paintings, and graphic 
arts and which make vivid and alive 
the material studied. Similarly art can 
contribute to the new geographical 
concepts through the designing of 
maps and charts and so grasp more 
clearly the new concepts of space and 
time growing out of the air age. 

Art in the Program for Physical 
Fitness. The wartime program, in its 
effort to make for physical fitness in 
both the armed forces and the general 
public, can elicit much aid from the 
arts through the use of posters, charts, 
diagrams, cartoons, and motion pic- 
tures. In so doing the students and 
community alike can gain the neces- 
sary awareness of the importance of 
good health and fitness. Posters stress- 
ing periodic health examinations, exer- 
cise, nutrition schedules, safety rules, 
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personal, community, industrial, and 
military hygiene can give vital aid in 
implementing such a program. 

Preparation for this campaign and 
the work involved in the publicizing 
of the concepts through exhibits, post- 
ers, and cartoons would provide a 
better learning situation for the student 
than would be possible if this same 
instructional material came to the 
school from outside sources. 

Doctors and psychologists have 
pointed out the further health values 
of art for the nervous and high-strung 
in providing a completely absorbing 
activity. Art is also a boon to the 
physically and emotionally handi- 
capped. It is our opinion that mental 
and emotional health, for all people, is 
promoted by the use of the arts and 
here the word is used to include all 
kinds of art experience. 

Guidance into Critical Services and 
Occupations Through Art. In a total 
war it is important that each person 
be engaged in tasks wherein his most 
effective contribution can be made. 
The high schools have the responsi- 
bility of helping their older students 
to choose the kinds of service for 
which their talents best adapt them. 

Though the arts provide no con- 
clusive testing program for abilities 
and skills, they do provide a laboratory 
in which certain capacities of the stu- 
dent are quickly discernible. Through 
the crafts and machine arts techniques, 
through the use of a wide variety of 
working materials, through projects 
requiring planning, imagination, in- 
ventiveness, it is possible to make quite 
accurate judgments of the student’s 
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special aptitudes. And through these 
activities he is aware of his special 
talents. His hands are good instru- 
ments in the manipulation of materials 
or they are poor instruments. Experi- 
ence in precision work is found to be 
to his liking or not. The student thus 
becomes a judge of his capacities and 
so “finds” himself. 

Perhaps it is not too far afield to 
say that no other subject matter area 
in the curriculum provides a better 
testing ground for those essential skills 
so much needed by both the fighting 
forces and those in defense jobs. 

In any given student body we have 
the designers who will give new shapes 
to planes; the architects and builders 
who will plan defense housing today 
and community housing tomorrow; 
here are the craftsmen who make intri- 
cate ship and plane models today and 
tomorrow will make our automobiles 
and vacuum cleaners; here are the 
machine workers who will operate the 
lathes, the shaping and finishing ma- 
chines. To guide these students wisely 
is the high school’s responsibility, for 
they will not serve the war well if their 
special skills are not put to use. 

Basic Training for Pre-Induction 
Courses. The junior high school is 
the period for giving basic training to 
those who will take the special pre- 
induction training for art occupations 
related to the war. A study of the 
nature of materials, their application 
and use, comprises a valuable part of 
that training. The working properties 
of paper, wood, fibers, glass, plastics, 
metals should be studied. Articles de- 
signed for both hand and machine 


processes should established 
methods in fabrication more under- 
standable. Two- and three-dimensional 
experimentations and designing should 
be engaged in. While learning such 
techniques the student should be aware 
of the economic differences involved 
in handcraft and machine-produced 
articles and should have opened up for 
him the potentialities of mass produc- 
tion and the implications of this type 
of production within our democratic 
society. 

Pre-Induction Training for Critical 
Occupations. Special training for 
senior high school students with art 
ability may be found in camouflage, 
map-making, photography, and photo- 
grammetry for direct use in the armed 
forces. Advanced work in mechanical 
drawing for both sexes will help meet 
the needs of defense plants, while 
other students will train in hand- and 
machine-craft classes to meet the 
mounting demands for workers in 
war production industries. The high 
school should recognize the impor- 
tance of training girls for both 
manual and mechanical work in which 
many have proven particularly adept. 

Community Services. The high school 
should provide opportunity for stu- 
dents to contribute to their com- 
munity. The student can gain an 
understanding of the community by 
making a study of its resources avail- 
able in libraries, museums, and other 
institutions. Such activities and study 
take on particular significance in war- 
time when schools must depend more 
than ever on their immediate locality. 
Through sketching trips in the neigh- 
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borhood, through scale models and 
maps, a better knowledge of their 
neighborhood can be gained. A search- 
ing out of the natural resources of the 
locality might unearth such art ma- 
terials as native clays from river banks, 
stones from quarries, and wood from 
sawmills, and certain waste materials 
from. factories which may be used as 
substitutes for vital priority materials 
which cannot be used because they are 
essential to the war effort. 

Students may also promote cam- 
paigns on rationing, salvage, conserva- 
tion of goods and equipment, victory 
gardens, blood banks, grease saving, 
inflation, black markets, etc. Air-raid 
wardens’ headquarters can be dec- 
orated with maps, charts, models, and 
pictures produced in the schools. Store 
windows and empty shops can be used 
for setting up displays and exhibits. 
Group performances in theater and 
marionette shows contributing to com- 
munity morale can be given in schools, 
churches, and other centers. Com- 
munity participation in classes in arts 
and crafts can be organized, with stu- 
dents and teachers cooperating in the 
instruction, for refreshment and relaxa- 
tion. Through such work many civil- 
ians could secure the necessary skills 
basic to working with children in 
nursery schools, thus relieving mothers 
who are engaged in war work. Time 
off could be allowed for these projects 
in the same manner as for students in 
agriculture. Each community sets up 
its own problems and the high school 
student will use his ingenuity in search- 
ing out the particular services his 
community is most in need of. 


THE COLLEGE IN WARTIME 


Because of the greater maturity of 
students on the college level, college 
courses tend to be more specialized and 
professional. Traditionally the liberal 
arts colleges stress the theoretical and 
cultural rather than studio participa- 
tion in the arts. Many colleges have 
incorporated art courses which bear 
direct relation to the war. Theater 
groups have been active, exhibits have 
been sponsored featuring war pictures 
and war posters. 

In art departments of teacher-train- 
ing institutions and in art schools, 
where students with special talents are 
available, practical work has been 
engaged in, such as poster-making, 
holding bazaars for war relief, illustra- 
tion of pamphlets publicizing the war 
effort, etc. Standard courses, in such 
schools, in painting, print-making, 
illustration, design, and shopwork re- 
quired only pointing up to be of 
service to the war needs. In some cases 
new art courses were introduced and 
in still others revisions were made. 
This is indicated by college bulletins 
listing courses in camouflage, topo- 
graphy, art in the USO, drafting, 
blueprint reading, art therapy, war 
posters, Pan-American art history, silk- 
screen printing, all of which have been 
included in the past year. Revision in 
practice was indicated in photography, 
machine crafts, model making. Because 
of the exodus of college men into the 
armed forces and other services, the 
major responsibility of the colleges is 
to train women for shortages in all 
fields of work. One significant area of 
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work requiring training in the arts is 
therapy and as casualties mount, the 
demand for trained therapists will 
row. 

Such changes in art education on the 
college level can result in a tonic effect 
on the content of the art program 
during the postwar period. It can 
convert its wartime program into a 
peacetime program by employing a 
course of action, similarly realistic in 
intent, focused on housing, the design 
of machine-made goods, consuiner 
education, the motion picture — to 
name but a few of the areas in which 
the arts so largely serve and which 
will challenge our thinking tomorrow. 
In so doing the art program would not 
remain, as it so often does, in remote 
time and in far-off places, allowing the 
arts of our own day to roll by un- 
noticed. 

The Artist-Teacher in Wartime. 
The new and extensive demands of the 
wartime program have called upon the 
teacher’s skills in a nur.” +t of ways. It 
has been necessary in many cases to 
become practiced in techniques or 
methods not previously engaged in. 
Teachers with specializations in photo- 
graphy, stage design, poster arts, 
mechanical drawing were able to con- 
tinue such courses for training in criti- 
cal occupations in high schools and 
colleges. Other teachers had to acquire 
new training to meet new educational 
needs, as in camouflage, blueprint read- 
ing, and topography. Their willingness 
to adjust to these needs and their ability 
to master new techniques are in line 
with what they will, no doubt, con- 
front in the postwar world. The art 


teacher has learned more than ever the 
importance of community services, 
and it is safe to predict that this trend 
will take on wider and deeper scope 
after the war, touching on needs that 
have often failed to concern him here- 
tofore. 

The training in art therapy will 
have to be accelerated to meet the 
government’s plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of soldiers returning from the war 
fronts. The art teacher on whatever 
level will not only have to fit into a 
changing world, develop a command 
of new techniques, possess an under- 
standing of children, but beyond all 
these, he will use his teaching in art as 
a vital instrument for democracy and 
the respect for the individual that such 
a philosophy entails. 


ART FIGHTS FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS’ 


Great Britain. The immense role of 
art in wartime education is shown 
clearly by the experiences of Great 
Britain. The British experience will be 
of immeasurable value in the forma- 
tion of plans to adapt our own schools 
to wartime needs. England has found 
that the policy of cutting the curric- 
ulum down to “essentials” is wrong 
and inefficient. There were those in 
England, as there are those here, who 
argued that teaching in wartime should 
be limited to the three R’s and in 
several places this policy was put into 
practice. For the first few weeks the 

1See, in this connection, Art Education and 
the War, the 1943 issue of Art Education To- 
day, an annual sponsored by the Fine Arts 


Staff of Teachers College. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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children made considerable progress in 
their “basic subjects,” but after a short 
time the teachers agreed that the pupils 
were becoming bored and lethargic, 
less efficient in the subjects that had 
more obvious bearing on the nation’s 
war effort. Without art and the cul- 
tural subjects progress was, in fact, 
slowed up. It was decided to return 
to a more balanced curriculum. Cul- 
tural subjects in wartime? Our British 
ally has found music and art in the 
schools a necessary and vital part of 
the total war effort. 

U.S.S.R. In an address last winter 
at the Russian War Relief rally at 
Madison Square Garden in New York, 
Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff said that 
“. . . throughout the year of war 
just completed the cultural-educational 
work of the Soviet peoples, in the 
spheres of science and art, has been 
going on with extremely fruitful and 
valuable results.” Add to this a placard 
that recently appeared on the door of 
a famous Moscow atelier, “This studio 
has moved to the Front,” and the pic- 
ture becomes clear. Art for our Soviet 
ally is as much a weapon against 
fascism as the bayonet itself. They have 
used it unsparingly as a means of edu- 
cation and in the building of morale. 
We hear of large purchases of works 
of art being made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment even in the midst of its fierce 
struggle. These works of art are used 
to restore the destroyed museums and 
culture and rest centers in towns and 
cities recaptured from the Germans. 
There are artists assigned to the paint- 
ing of portraits of the “Heroes of the 
Soviet Union” who have emerged 


from the struggle, thus cementing the 
solidarity of the people with the fight- 
ing forces in a way that few other 
media can. 

China. For China this is the fifth 
year of the war. Long ago her centers 
of culture and art were destroyed by 
the Japanese, her universities driven 
inland into mountain caves, her com- 
munications cut off, her newspapers 
and other propaganda instruments be- 
coming either nonexistent or too ex- 
pensive for any but a few of the popu- 
lation. Her great problem has been to 
unite and educate her people for the 
struggle against the Japanese agressors. 
In the solution of these problems the 
arts have played an important part, 
have helped, among other things, to 
conquer illiteracy. Through the need 
for handbills and leaflets the art of the 
woodcut has had a renaissance in 
China, and mural paintings cry their 
message of resistance from the walls 
of besieged cities. 

Pan-America. The successful issue 
of the war, the character and lasting 
qualities of the peace that is to follow, 
can be built upon only one thing — 
the mutual understanding and fellow- 
ship of diverse people in all parts of 
the world. Through a study of the 
culture of these people such mutual un- 
derstanding can be fostered. Through 
their painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and crafts it is possible to surmount 
the barriers set up by language and 
other difficulties and grow cognizant 
of values and achievements in their 
culture. Such masters as Orozco and 
Rivera have cradled the growing social 
art of our time and have given stimula- 
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tion and direction to mural painters 
in our country. These two men alone 
have been invaluable in developing 
mutual confidence between Mexico 
and the United States. 

In the past decade museums through- 
out the United States have fostered 
appreciation of Pan America. The 
Museum of Modern Art, to cite but 
one example, in the period from 1931- 
1943 has held a one-man show of 
Diego Rivera, and the following ex- 
hibits: Inca, Maya, and Aztec art; 
Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art; 
work of Portinari of Brazil; Industrial 
Design Competition for the Twenty- 
One American Republics; The United 
Hemisphere Poster Competition; Brazil 
Builds; and currently the Museum’s 
Latin American Collection.? Included 
in the latter show are such outstanding 
artists as Alfredo Guido and Lino 
Spilimbergo of Argentina, Candido 
Portinari of Brazil, Mario Carrefio of 
Cuba, José Orozco, Diego Rivera, 
José Posada, Alfaro Siqueiros, and 
Julio Castellanos of Mexico. 


ART EDUCATION IN 
TOMORROW'S WORLD 


The broad outlines of American 
culture have emerged by now into 
clear definition and the trends and di- 
rections of our immediate past will 
be likely to continue, with inevitable 
modifications resulting from the impact 
of the war, the war economy, the ex- 
pansion of our intellectual horizons, 
and the speeding up of the need and 

?Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 


Street. Latin American Art in the Museum’s 
Collection. 


use of art in the whole pattern of our 
living. 

It would be hard to believe that 
with our heritage we would be willing 
to lower the standard of living or that 
the best of the prewar world will not 
carry over into the new. That Amer- 
ica will not want to return to un- 
employment, insecurity, and fear is 
also apparent. We will want a life as 
free from inequality and injustices as 
our best efforts can make it. We will 
want regular employment, the right 
to a decent home with a sufficiency 
of light and air and space, the right to 
medical care. We will want time to 
enjoy leisure, for the arts, for play, 
for laughter. We will want a demo- 
cratic way of life the traditions of 
which are deep within us. We will 
want to make certain that the tragic 
and bitter price paid for victory will 
not have been made in vain. 

And the cultural education in Amer- 
ica can help in building tomorrow’s 
world. It can provide the designers 
and artists, the trained worker; it can 
provide American brains and creative 
force for the shaping of the new era. 
It can train the architect who will plan 
the Greenbelt Communities for the 
many thousands who live in slums 
through the breadth of this country. 
It can draw up the blueprints for to- 
morrow’s bridges, autos, planes. It can 
train designers for consumer goods in 
mass production materials like glass, 
metal, wood, clay, fibers, and plastics 
and set standards of excellence which 
will belie the price paid. It can pro- 
duce through the agencies of the arts 
better homes, offices, and shops. And 
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art education can provide the trained 
technicians and craftsmen in the print- 
ing, clothing, and textile industries and 
in hundreds of others. 

But to train the specialists and not 
the public is to defeat the purpose of 
art education. The designer requires a 
public which can comprehend what is 
designed and also appreciate his ef- 
forts. No other single agency has a 
greater responsibility than art educa- 
tion in moving America forward to 
the end that we more fully utilize our 
latent creative power in the realization 
of our cultural goals. Art education 
will need the cooperation not only of 
museums and community centers but 
of science, industry, and business if 
progress is to be made. Upon the 
broadening and development of the 
understandings and appreciation of art, 
the program in art education will 
either sink or swim, for in a democratic 
society we cannot have the arts segre- 
gated for the few and thus deprive the 
many of its advantages. 

The artists who will paint and carve, 
who make prints, advertising, and illus- 
trations can also be found in the 
schools today. In their sensitive minds 


is growing the conviction that democ- 
racy can be a force for strength, for 
through their experience, imagination, 
and insight, a rich and arresting state- 
ment will be made which, while 
graphic in form, will speak to the 
American mind. Out of this mind will 
grow the new values and ideals of the 
world tomorrow. 

The lessons in cooperation and com- 
munity service learned in this war will 
be of great aid to the art teacher after 
the war. The stress on individualism 
in the culture of the day we are just 
leaving will be balanced by the rec- 
ognition of not only the need for 
expanding the offerings in art beyond 
the studio door, but of the values 
inherent in working shoulder to 
shoulder with the people of our com- 
munities. 

Art education catches a glimpse 
beyond the smoke and grime and sweat 
of today’s war effort and finds in the 
view beyond the assurance that the 
changes of tomorrow will not fail to 
provide the structure of democratic 
living so basic to America. The war 
must be won and for that end the art 
educator gives his best efforts. 
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AMERICA, RUSSIA, AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
IN THE POSTWAR WORLD* 


His book was written by Professor 

Childs and Professor Counts for the 
Commission on Education and the Post- 
war World of the American Federation of 
Teachers, The Commission chose the study 
of American-Russian relationships for its 
first report, both because it considered this 
subject to be of first importance for win- 
ning the war and the peace and because 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
“owing to their experience,” were “pecul- 
iarly qualified to discuss all aspects of this 
problem.” 

The book is brief—well short of one 
hundred pages, but its logical arrangement 
and economy of presentation make it a 
substantial and important contribution. It 
deals for the most part with three objec- 
tives, the first of which is to explain Russia 
to the people of the United States. The 
authors’ second objective is to present their 
conception of the kind of world which 
should emerge from the present war and 
to show that cooperation between Russia 
and the United States is essential to the 
making of the kind of peace in which they 
believe. Their third objective seems to be 
the thorough discrediting of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States because 
they see it to be the arch enemy of good 
relations between this country and Russia. 

Of these objectives the first and the third 
have been most effectively pursued. No- 
where else is one likely to find so penetrat- 
ing, sympathetic, and honest an appraisal of 
the U.S.S.R. in such brief compass. ‘The 


authors know and respect the tremendous 
power of Russia. They approve many of 
the social objectives of that Communist 
state. They recognize the rapid and sub- 
stantial progress which it has made in 
twenty-five years against heavy odds, but 
they do not attempt to disguise the reality 
that its government is a compact dictator- 
ship of the working class, which carries out 
its aims through a “fanatical brotherhood” 
of three million Party members. Of political 
democracy in the Anglo-American sense, 
they emphatically say there is none in 
Russia. 

The authors’ analysis of the Third Inter- 
national, its purpose of world revolution, 
and the relationship to it of the Communist 
Party in the United States is equally well 
done. They believe Stalin when he says that 
he has given up the idea that world 
revolution must be or even can be imme- 
diately accomplished and has accepted the 
idea that a socialist state can survive and 
accomplish its objectives within an other- 
wise capitalist world. For that reason the 
maintenance of underground revolutionary 
movements in other countries is no longer 
essential to Russian policy. Moreover, in 
view of the relations which at present exist 
between Russia, England, and the United 
States, it is extremely bad sportsmanship for 
Russia to keep an army of saboteurs en- 
gaged in weakening its allies, Whether or 
not Stalin heeds the adjuration of Professors 
Childs and Counts, they have made it seem 
logical that he should “call off his dog.” 


*By Joun L. Cutips and Grorce §. Counts. The John Day Company, New York, 1943. 
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The contention that mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation between Russia and the 
United States have any causal relationship 
with the kind of postwar world which the 
authors believe in has not, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, been so well established. Russia 
and the United States will have to stand 
together for any kind of durable peace, 
whether of the idealistic, democratic sort 
which Childs and Counts portray, or of 
a much more hard-headed sort which Mr. 
Churchill seems latterly to favor. One may 
be forgiven for having difficulty in seeing 
Stalin as devoted to the Four Freedoms— 
especially freedom from fear of the secret 
police and freedom of opinion which 
departs one little step from the Party Line. 
One also may ask for interpretation of the 
Atlantic Charter before one can believe as 
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confidently as Professors Childs and Counts 
do that Russia will respect the territorial 
integrity of small nations, What of Finland, 
the Baltic States, and Poland? Or is the 
Charter to be interpreted as referring to 
Russian boundaries as of before the First 
World War? 

It is inevitable that a book which deals 
with basic issues of current significance will 
be variously received according to the pre- 
possessions and interests of the reader, but 
all will agree that the authors have given us 
an incisively informing treatment of a 
theme upon which more enlightenment and 
less passion are desperately needed. Above 
all, the book is honest and unequivocal. To 
these prime virtues are added the graces of 
logical organization and good writing. 

Epwarp H. Reisner 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY* 


N his book on Educational Publicity, Dr. 

Fine has undertaken to present a philos- 
ophy for publicity as a function of educa- 
tional institutions, and to give an explanation 
of “how to do” publicity. The philosophy 
which he presents, by the evidence from 
his study, is of a much higher order than 
that which can be drawn from the efforts 
of educational publicity or the expressions 
of administrators and publicity directors of 
educational institutions. 

He starts with this definition: “Educa- 
tional publicity is that instrument which 
interprets to the public the place of the 
school, college or educational organization 
in the community.” Then, recognizing the 
significance of education in terms of the 
regard of the American people, the extent 
of its development, and the amount of 
money invested in it, he lays great stress on 
the responsibility that educational enter- 
prises have not only in acquainting the pub- 
lic with what they are doing, but also in 


*By Benyamin Fine. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1943. 


acquainting them with their contributions 
to education, science, letters, and so forth. 
In fact he goes so far as to say that educa- 
tional publicity should be conceived of as 
an adult education activity through which 
institutions can fulfill in some measure their 
social responsibility to educate their com- 
munities as well as their constituencies. 

In dealing with the objectives of pub- 
licity programs it is recognized that objec- 
tives and planning are essential, but the 
discussion is weakened by being too closely 
confined to the inadequacies found in this 
connection in Dr. Fine’s former study of 
college publicity. 

The “how to do” occupies a very large 
part of the book. The many kinds of prob- 
lems are presented in great detail and with 
simplicity. These are problems of tech- 
niques, such as writing publicity releases 
and handling publicity for conferences and 
meetings; problems of administration, such 
as organizing a bureau, selecting a staff, and 
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the matter of cost; problems of relationship 
to reporters and newspapers as well as to 
the people of the institutions; and the 
perennial issues of censorship, sports, use of 
photographs, and use of radio. Throughout 
this part of the book the illustrations are 
many, showing both the good and the bad. 
The treatment is so adequate that even 
persons without training, experience, or in- 
terest who have been given responsibility 
for publicity can avoid many common 
blunders and do a job that is at least in some 
measure constructive. 

The book closes with a plea for recogni- 


tion of the importance of publicity on the 
part of educational institutions and for the 
setting of a higher standard of publicity in 
itself educational in character, and the pre- 
diction that the newspaper and the school 
will yet measure up to their “power and 
responsibility to influence the thinking and 
action of this nation.” 

The language, expression, style, and or- 
ganization are those of the newspaper man. 
The author is somewhat repetitious, but 
perhaps this is intentional, for there is a 
note of evangelistic fervor in the book. 

Witsur C. HALLenseck 


WORKSHOP REPORT OF BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN SCIENCE* 


bs a report mimeographed and distributed 
in December, 1942, the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research in Science outlined the 
activities of the second year of a three-year 
cooperative project with twelve secondary 
schools. The project has been made possible 
by a grant from the General Education 
Board. 

Ten additional schools were represented 
at the Workshop held at Teachers College 
in the summer of 1942. In addition to the 
science teachers, seven high school adminis- 
trators visited the Workshop for one week 
during the summer. Daily group meetings 
were held in the mornings; the afternoons 
were devoted to small discussion group 
meetings and individual work. Speakers and 
educational trips were scheduled for the 
benefit of the visitors and staff. The Science 
Workshop group also met several times 
with the General Curriculum Workshop in 
session at Teachers College. 

Some of the general discussions centered 
around “Education for Older Youth after 
the War,” “Integrated Courses in Three 
Schools Cooperating with the Bureau of 


Educational Research in Science,” “Relation 
of Education and Community Life,” “Inter- 
cultural Relations,” “Guidance,” “Applica- 
tions of Our Knowledge of Growth and 
Development to Education,” “Evaluation,” 
and “Postwar Problems and Their Implica- 
tions for Education.” With the assistance 
of the Workshop group, a series of general 
objectives for education in the war and 
peace were drawn up and were supple- 
mented by specific objectives for handling 
the subject matter of chemistry, physics, 
biology, and general science. 

The Report also gives résumés of the 
discussions on “Economic Problems and 
Their Relation to Science Education,” 
“Scientific Interpretation of the World,” 
“Race Differences,” “Study of a Com- 
munity Through Literature,” “The Human 
Factor in Industry.” 

Twenty-four reports from teachers on 
the work in their schools are reviewed in 
the mimeographed Report. They are ar- 
ranged according to those dealing with 
integrated courses, developments in courses 
in physical science, developments in courses 


*Copies may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Educational Research in Science, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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in biological science (life span, health, race 
relations), units on housing for general 
science, and a cooperative science study. 
Schools represented are located in Detroit, 
Mich., New York City; Toledo, Ohio; 
Winnetka, Ill.; Greeley, Colo.; Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Hammond, 
Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Oak Park, IIL; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbia, 
S. C.; Long Beach, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Indianapolis, Ind. 

The individual reports describe a course 
in chemistry-economics,; a course in com- 
munity problems; a tenth-grade experimen- 
tal core course; an integrated ninth year; 
integration of American history and chemis- 
try; chemistry teaching related to industry; 
adapting chemistry to community problems; 
organic chemistry in a high school chemis- 
try course; high school chemistry for 
pre-nursing students; two-year science 
sequence for non-academic students; ap- 
plied science; study of life span in freshman 
biological science; tenth-grade_ college 
preparatory biology; non-Regents’ course 


in biology; problems of human living; 
biology for slower students; a nutrition 
unit for older adolescents; teaching nutri- 
tion in biology classes; a plan for study 
of race relations; science and housing; 
“The Home” as a core for general science 
study; eighth-grade science in a congested 
and low economic area where the students 
are disinterested in their school work; and 
the work in a large city school where all 
the science departments have cooperated 
and the teachers have joined in a com- 
munity survey. 

The Workshop will be held again during 
the summer of 1943. Although the Bureau 
as an organization will conclude its activities 
with the expiration of the grant at the end 
of August, it will, with modifications, be 
incorporated as a permanent feature in the 
program of education of science teachers 
carried on at Teachers College. During the 
coming summer an effort will be made to 
bring together the experiences of secondary 
schools during wartime and to study their 
implications for education in general. 

SAMUEL RALPH Powers 
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CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GENERAL DISCUSSIONS* 


His is a study in which knowledge of 
T elementary school children was gained 
by going to the children themselves. Abbre- 
viated longhand records were made by 
observers of general discussion engaged in 
by children in grades 2, 4, and 6 with al- 
most no teacher direction. The 342 chil- 
dren observed were in twelve classes located 
in three suburban schools with different 
social and economic backgrounds, A study 
was made of 96 discussion periods from 
30 to 35 minutes in length. Categories for 
the classification and study of the data 
were made to fit the data specifically, and 
were not taken from any previously pre- 
pared lists, 

Three categories at each grade level in- 
cluded approximately one half of all the 
contributions with only one duplication. 
These were in order: grade 2, “play and 
recreation of the contributor”; “home and 
family”; “home activities of the con- 
tributor”; grade 4, “trips,” “books, radio, 
movies,” “metropolitan current happen- 
ings”; grade 6, “world happenings”; “United 
States happenings”; “metropolitan current 
happenings.” In general, the second grade 
contributor gave attention to himself and 
his home, the fourth grade contributor to 
the extension of his own experience through 
actual and vicarious means, the sixth grade 
contributor to happenings practically every- 
where except at home. Examination of the 
means of acquiring the material given in 
the contributions showed that grade 2 chil- 
dren obtained 83 per cent of their con- 


tributions by actual experience (“personal 
presence”), while 52 per cent of grade 4 
and only 25 per cent of grade 6 con- 
tributions were so acquired. 

A wider range of type of contributions 
was shown at the fourth grade level than 
at either the second or the sixth grade level. 
It required fifteen categories to include 94 
per cent of the contributions of the fourth 
grade while for both second and sixth 
grades it required only twelve categories 
to include 95 per cent of the contributions. 

Subtle and revealing qualities appear in 
many of the contributions which defy study 
through usual classification means. These 
are worthy of consideration, and two 
chapters in the study are devoted to them. 
They give additional support to other 
evidence indicating that through general 
discussion periods teachers can learn a great 
deal about their pupils and their back- 
grounds rather quickly. There is the pos- 
sibility of using that information in planning 
the regular class program for the group 
and in meeting the needs of individuals. 

Either the classification system used in the 
study was not sufficiently sensitive or there 
really were very few and slight differences 
in the discussion characteristics of children 
in schools with different home backgrounds. 
In the school with more limited home back- 
grounds, characteristics of the fourth grade 
discussion resembled the second grade more 
closely than the sixth, but in the sixth 
grade similarities among schools were very 
close indeed. Children in the second and 


*By Harotp V. Baker, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University. Child Development Monographs, No. 29. 
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fourth grades of the school with more 
limited home backgrounds gave half or 
more of their contributions out of their 
rather distant past experiences. With all 
other groups more than three-fourths of 
their contributions dealt with “the present.” 

The discussion contributions of children 
in the second grade were far more discrete 
or unrelated than in the other grades, In 
the second grade 87 per cent, in the fourth 
grade 33 per cent, and in the sixth grade 
23 per cent of the contributions were of 
this type. In other words, the older chil- 
dren were more inclined to follow a topic 
through several contributions. They also 
tended to give more contributions (and 
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therefore shorter) in a unit of time. The 
number of contributions per child per hour 
in grade 2 was 0.99; in grade 6 it was 3.85. 
Boys talked more frequently than girls in 
grade 6, the rate for boys being 5.11 and 
for girls, 3.15. 

Boys exceeded girls, in amounts which 
at least approach significance, in discussion 
of sports at the sixth grade level, science 
at the fourth and sixth, and the World’s 
Fair at the sixth. Girls exceeded boys, in 
amounts which at least approach sig- 
nificance, in discussion of pets in grades 2 
and 4, “other United States happenings” 
in grade 6, home affairs and pleasure trips 
in grade 6. 


SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND 
FOR PRE-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEW YORK CITY* 


T HE purpose of this study is twofold: to 
assemble and analyze data concerning 
a selected list of factors which appear to 
affect the balance between demand for and 
supply of teachers in the pre-school and 
primary grades in New York City; and, in 
addition, to present a simple method of 
employee and job accounting which will 
lend itself to adoption by the schools 
training teachers for pre-scheol and _pri- 
mary teaching. 

The following factors, which seem to 
have direct bearing upon the relationship 
between supply and demand in the pre- 
school and primary teac hing profession, 
were selected for investigation: (1) number 
of children in New York City of pre- 
school and primary age; (2) number and 
types of educational groups which meet 
pre-school needs; (3) sources of support 
of these groups; (4) number of teachers 
employed; (5) number of training schools 
or other sources of teachers; (6) tuition 
costs for pre-school teacher training; 
(7) reasons given for entering pre-school 


*By Rutn E. Satrey, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 870. 


teacher training; (8) teacher turnover in 
the field; (9) salaries reported by pre- 
school teachers; (10) teacher qualifications 
reported by employing institutions. 

Since few figures were available except 
for the public school kindergartens, two 
questionnaires were developed to secure 
the necessary data. A postcard form was 
sent to graduates of all institutions in New 
York City with teacher training courses on 
the pre-school and primary level, June, 
1935, through June, 1940. A single page 
mimeographed form was sent to private 
schools and welfare groups in New York 
City having pre-school children in at- 
tendance. 

Teacher preparation ranged from three- 
year training school course to graduate 
university study. Analysis of the 848 re- 
turns from the postcard inquiry revealed 
“desire to work with young children” as 
the most frequently stated reason for 
choice of vocation. Of the positions re- 
ported on this form, approximately one 
third were teaching positions on the elemen- 
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tary or pre-school level in New York City. 
More than 73 per cent of these were in 
private schools. Another third were teach- 
ing positions on the same level outside New 
York City; 31 per cent represented employ- 
ment other than teaching on this level. The 
returns gave evidence of a fairly rapid rate 
of turnover of teachers in the years 
studied. Although the data concerning 
salaries are inadequate, there is indication 
of extremely low earnings in many posi- 
tions and lack of salary standards in other 
than public school positions. 

The answers to the questionnaire sent to 
the schools and groups having pre-school 
classes showed a great diversity in tuition 
rates, even within types of institutions. 
There was marked lack of standardization 
both in educational and in experiential re- 
quirements stated by institutions employing 
pre-school teachers. Although only a small 
percentage of the potential pre-school 
population was actually attending pre- 


school groups, it is doubtful whether the 
increase in the number of teachers prepared 
for the profession during the period studied 
could be justified on the basis of the de- 
mand. Lack of organized information and 
lack of standards in the field loom as major 
contributing factors to the apparent over- 
supply of pre-school teachers for the 
period. 

The study shows the need for the main- 
tenance of accurate supply-demand statistics 
in the pre-school field in New York City 
and for the establishment of minimum 
standards with regard to both working 
conditions and salary in other than public 
school positions. It demonstrates a method 
of gathering current data which could be 
employed at little cost by the teacher- 
training institutions in New York City. By 
this method, basic supply-demand informa- 
tion could be kept up to date, available for 
application to current situations and as a 
basis for advance plans. 
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Citation for Dean Emeritus 
James E. Russell 


Dean Emeritus James E. Russell received 
in January, 1943, a citation from the State 
Board of Agriculture of New Jersey for 
his outstanding and valuable contribution 
to New Jersey farm life. It stated: 


Many high honors have been conferred upon 
you, particularly in the field of education. You 
have won the same esteem and regard among 
New Jersey farmers. 

In the science of dairy husbandry you have 
advocated and proven new principles in the 
breeding of cattle. You have demonstrated that 
they are within the reach of every farmer. 

To your sound judgment and foresight must 
be credited much of the recent growth and 
present stability of our dairy industry. As the 
fearless champion of the producer, you have 
won for him recognition as an equal partner in 
‘every dairy enterprise. 

Not as well known, but perhaps of even 
greater significance, have been your efforts to 
develop better rural leadership among both 
adults and farm youths, thus passing on to 
future generations the benefits of your counsel 
and wisdom. 

Your many friends among New Jersey farm- 
ers join with us today as we express with this 
Citation for Distinguished Service to New Jer- 
sey Agriculture our appreciation of your out- 
standing contributions. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tue American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, of which Professor Morse A. Cart- 
wright is director, will hold a regional 
conference on adult education in New York 
City at the Henry Hudson Hotel, May 
19 and 20. Topics for discussion will in- 
clude: “Our War Horizons,” “Civilian 
Morale,” “Meeting Practical Difficulties in 


Adjusting to Wartime Conditions,” “Re- 
sponsibility of Adult Education for Foreign 
Policy of the United States,” and “A Pre- 
view of Postwar Education.” Speakers will 
include: Lyman Bryson, Hiram Mother- 
well, Nathaniel Peffer, Alexander Meikle- 
john, Harvey N. Davis, Carl Friedrich, F, 
Ernest Johnson, and Hans Kohn. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund de S. Brunner addressed 
the Social Workers Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., on April 5. His topic was “Issues 
for Tomorrow.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen M. Walker, as the national 
president of Pi Lambda Theta, recently 
visited chapters in Chicago University, 
Northwestern University, and the State 
Universities of Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Tennessee. She also visited several alumnae 
chapters, and in Indianapolis and South 
Bend, Ind., she was the speaker at dinners 
given by Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda 
Theta. 


Proressor Percival M. Symonds published 
jointly with Dr. Helen Haggerty an article 
in the November, 1942, issue of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology entitled “The 
Therapeutic Value for Teachers of the 
Course in Mental Hygiene.” This study in- 
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cludes a measure of teacher adjustment 
through the use of autobiographies which 
were secured in a summer class at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Firty-Two persons are enrolled in the Con- 
ference-Workshop on Secondary and Youth 
Education, working under the direction of 
the following members of the staff: Pro- 
fessor John K. Norton, Dr. William G. 
Carr, Dr. Galen Jones, Mr. G. L. Maxwell, 
and Mr. Paul Witt. This Conference- 
Workshop is concerned with outlining the 
shape of things to come in youth education 
for the postwar period. 


Proressor W. C. Hallenbeck met with a 
small group from the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education on March 25 at the 
State Office Building in Hartford. The 
group was composed of individuals who 
are interested in improving the techniques 
of conducting conferences. The meeting 
was given over to a discussion of the pro- 
cesses and techniques of group thinking 
through discussion. 


On March 31 Professor Paul R. Mort spoke 
before the Delegate Assembly of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction concerning 
a bill for the recodification of the Rhode 
Island School Laws, and on April 1 he par- 
ticipated in a hearing on the same bill be- 
fore the House of Representatives of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly. On April 
16 Professor Mort met with the State Aid 
Committee of the New York State Educa- 
tional Conference Board at the office of the 
Board of Education in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
on April 22 he spoke in Newark before the 
School Boards Association of Essex County, 
N, J., taking as his topic, “Education in the 
War.” 


Division III 
Guidance 


Durinc the week of April 12 Professor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones spent several days visit- 
ing in Kalamazoo, Detroit, and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. At Ann Arbor she was the guest 
speaker of the Michigan State Association 
of Deans and Counselors. She addressed 
them on the topic, “Shortages, Priorities, 
and Deans.” On April 5 Professor Lloyd- 
Jones talked with the two hundred teachers 
of Haaren High School, New York City, 
on “How Are Schools Meeting the Prob- 
lems of Adolescents?” and on May 5 she 
was the guest speaker at a mother-daughter 
dinner at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Jersey City. 


Proressor Lloyd-Jones has been elected 
president of the Horace Mann Parents’ 
Association for 1943-44, and has been re- 
elected vice-president of the Women’s 
Faculty Club of Columbia University. 


A NATIONAL wartime conference was held 
May 8 and 9 at the Commodore and Bilt- 
more hotels, New York City. This confer- 
ence was sponsored by a number of pro- 
fessional, government, white-collar, and 
educational groups. Dr. Kirtley Mather, 
chairman of the American Association of 
Scientific Workers, was chairman of the 
conference committee. The purpose of the 
conference was to point out the importance 
of the contributions that professional and 
white-collar workers can make to the war 
effort and to the peace, to examine the 
obstacles in the way of our fullest partici- 
pation in the war effort, and to develop 
suggestions for removing or overcoming 
these obstacles. There were six panels in 
connection with this conference, one of 
which was on education, Professor Lloyd- 
Jones was chairman of the committee on 
education, which planned the education 
panel, and participated in the general plans 
for the conference. 
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Proressor Lloyd-Jones has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Public 
Education Association to study person- 
nel work in the city colleges of New 
York. Members of her committee include 
Dean Charles McConn, Professor Robert 
Hoppock, Dr. Harry Tiebout, Mr. Donald 
Bridgman, Mr. R. S. Mason, and Dr. 
Lydia Giberson. 


Worp has been received that Miss Lola 
McCullough, a former student in Personnel 
Administration, has been appointed dean of 
women at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


On March 20 Professor Ruth Strang read 
a paper at the joint meeting of the Health 
Education, Mental Health, and Physical 
Education sections of the Silver Jubilee 
Conference of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. The 
paper was entitled, “Forward to More 
Effective Health Education.” At the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, held on April 
23 at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Professor Strang spoke on the topic, 
“Problems of Emotional Stabilization of 
Students.” 


Division IV 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Art the meeting of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education held in Chicago 
March 26 to 30, Professor H. L. Caswell 
was re-elected chairman. On April 15 Pro- 
fessor Caswell addressed the Maryland State 
Conference of High School Principals and 
Superintendents which was held in Towson. 
His topic was “Priorities in Secondary Edu- 
cation.” 


Duwurine recent weeks Professor Roma Gans 


addressed the Teachers of Colored Chil- 
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dren of the Philadelphia District on the 
topic, “Guiding Children for Postwar Ex- 
periences.” She also participated in the 
Teachers Institute at York, Pa., and ad- 
dressed the Teachers Association of Man- 
chester, Conn. 


Proressor Maxie N. Woodring visited the 
high school of Asheville, N. C., at Easter 


time, holding conferences with teachers. 


Proressor Lois Coffey Mossman was 
speaker at the Elementary Club Coffee 
Hour recently. She spoke on the future 
of supervision. 


Tue Early Childhood Education Club spon- 
sored two meetings during April to which 
all the students were invited. At one of the 
meetings Miss Mary Gould Davis of the 
New York Public Library talked about 
story-telling for children. Miss Lillian De 
Lissa, head of the Gypsy Hill Training 
School in England, was the speaker at the 
second meeting. She discussed ways of deal- 
ing with the problems of children in war- 
time England. 


Dr. Harold Hand, a former student at 
Teachers College and a visiting professor in 
the Curriculum and Teaching department 
last semester, has completed his training in 
the School for Special Services, Lexington, 
Va., and is now serving with the forces in 
Africa as an educational director. 


AN interesting booklet just off the press is 
entitled My Part in This War. It is pub- 
lished by the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C., of which Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs is director. The booklet 
is for secondary school youth and repre- 
sents an attempt to explain the government's 
economic wartime program. It is concerned 
with inflation, rationing, price and credit 
control, economic stabilization, emergency 
taxation, and national conservation. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Proressor Mary Townsend contributed 
“Solve the Far Eastern Problems or Face 
Another War” to the April issue of The 
American Teacher. Professor Merle Curti, 
now of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
tributed “Thomas Jefferson and the Patterns 
of American Democracy” to the same issue. 


Proressor Erling Hunt spoke at a meeting 
of the Northwestern Pennsylvania Council 
for the Social Studies held at Erie on March 
19. His topic was “The Social Studies in 
Wartime.” On March 20 he was the speaker 
at a meeting of the Greater Cleveland 
Council for the Social Studies in Cleveland 
concerned with “Education for the War 
and the Peace.” On April 17 he was one of 
the speakers at the annual spring meeting 
of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies in Washington, his topic being 
“Education for the Coming Peace.” At this 
meeting he was elected first vice-president 
of the Council. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. Ralph Powers visited recently 
in the schools of Indianapolis and Ham- 
mond, Ind., Oak Park and Winnetka, IIL, 
and Detroit, Mich. He held conferences 
with teachers on their reports of work in 
progress in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science. In his 
work as consultant of the Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch of the War 
Department, Professor Powers has recently 
conferred with state school officers in New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana, and with the 
city school officers in Elizabeth, N. J., Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 


Proressor F. L. Fitzpatrick has joined the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant and is 


located in Washington, D. C. 


Four professors from southern colleges 


entered Teachers College as Fellows of the 
General Education Board on April 1, to 
work in the department of Natural Sciences. 
They are: Professor James W. Hazzard, 
Southern University, Louisiana; Professor 
Samuel M. Nabrit, Atlanta University, 
Georgia; Professor James H. Birnie, State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, South 
Carolina, and Professor L. M. Harrison, 
Louisiana State University. They will con- 
tinue their work at the College through 
Intersession and Summer Session. Their 
main interest is in the education of science 
teachers in the schools (both white and 
Negro) of the South. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Proressor Belle Northrup spoke before the 
New York School League on March 20 at 
the Brooklyn Museum. Her subject was 
“Individuality in Dress in Wartime.” 


MUSIC 


Proressor Raymond Burrows has accepted 
an invitation to teach at the McCune School 
of Music and Art, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
from August 16 to September 3. He will 
give a course in Music in Daily Living ad- 
dressed to educators and laymen, a course 
in methods for piano teachers, and demon- 
stration classes with children and adults. 
Professor Burrows recently attended the 
Parent-Music Teacher conference of the 
Piano Class Forum of New York. He spoke 
on “The Desirable Relationship between 
Parents and Music Teachers,” and took 
part in a panel discussion on the same 
topic. 


At a recent meeting of the North Central 
Division of the Music Educators National 
Conference Professor Lilla Belle Pitts spoke 
on the topic, “A Forward Look for Music 
Education.” On April 2 and 3 Professor 
Pitts met with a committee appointed by 
the U.S. Office of Education, whose duty it 
is to get out a booklet on “The Place of the 
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Communication Arts in the High School 
Victory Corps.” On April 7 she spoke to 
the War Reconstruction Association meet- 
ing in Denver, Colo., on the subject, “A 
Defensible Music Program for WRA Cen- 


ters.” 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson gave a talk and 
demonstration on vocal music in secondary 
schools at Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on March 26 
and one on “Community Singing During 
Wartime” to the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Connecticut at Hartford on May 3. 


Tue Teachers College Choir, under the 
direction of Professor Wilson, assisted in 
the annual spring concert given at the 
Riverside Church, New York City, on 
May 5. 


On March 13 Professor Church attended 
the Music Educators National Conference 
held at Rochester, N. Y. On April 29 and 30 
he served as guest conductor and adjudi- 
cator for the West Virginia Band Festival, 
in Huntington, W. Va.; on May 5 he con- 
ducted the Riverside Symphony Orchestra 
in its spring concert at the Riverside 
Church; and on May 7 he was guest con- 
ductor in Monroe, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy Bond spoke to the 
students at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 16 on the topic, “Opportunities for 
Home Economists.” 


Proressor Dorothy Houghton lectured on 
“Wartime Clothing Problems for Men, 
Women, and Children” at a meeting of New 
York City teachers and librarians held 
March 18 at the American Museum of 
Natural History. On May 18 she spoke at 
the University Extension Center in Hart- 
ford, Conn., to a group interested in con- 
sumer buying, taking as her topic “Drugs, 
Soaps, and Cosmetics.” This meeting was 


under the auspices of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and the School of 
Home Economics of the University of 
Connecticut. 


On March 23 Professor Earl C. McCracken 
lectured to the New York City AWVS 
consumer education group on the leader- 
ship level. His topic was “Household Main- 
tenance and Equipment Supply.” Professor 
McCracken has an article on “Status of 
Household Equipment” in the April issue 
of the Journal of Home Economics. 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews addressed 
the Consumer Education Course for New 
York City teachers at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History on March 25, his 
topic being “Home and Wartime Prob- 
lems.” On March 29 he addressed a group 
at the Brooklyn Jewish Center on “Wartime 
Adjustments in the Family,” and on March 
30 he spoke to the students in Household 
Economics at Pratt Institute. At the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations 
which will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 21 to 23, Professor 
Andrews will address the Friday afternoon 
session and act as chairman of the Econom- 
ics Round Table on Saturday afternoon. 
Home economists and others who are in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend this 
Conference. Professor Andrews will send 
the complete program on request. 


Tue Cosmopolitan Club of Teachers Col- 
lege, which recently organized with Pro- 
fessors Harriet Hayes, Isaac L. Kandel, 
and Benjamin R. Andrews as Faculty 
Sponsors, was entertained by Professor and 
Mrs. Andrews at Rock Ledge, Edgewater, 
N. J., May 1 with an outdoor picnic. 


Proressor Andrews has been made a mem- 
ber of the Home Economics Advisory Com- 
mittee, Vocational Division, New York 
State Education Department. 


A course of ten lecture-demonstrations on 
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Household Economy in Wartime has been 
given this year under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Committee for War 
Relief by Miss Mary Agnes Davis and 
Professors Natalie K. Fitch, Dorothy 
Houghton, Lillian H. Locke, and Earl C. 
McCracken. The following topics were in- 
cluded in the course: “Canning and Pre- 
serving Fruits and Vegetables”; “Food Sub- 
stitutes”; “Care and Cleaning of Clothing, 
Woodwork, Floors, and Furniture”; “Dry 
Cleaning and Stain Removal, Moth Proof- 
ing”; “Household Engineering”; “Remodel- 
ing and Mending Clothing”; “Cutting and 
Fitting Slip Covers.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor H. L. Forkner spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association on April 23, taking as his topic 
“The Business Educator’s Immediate Job in 
the War Emergency.” 


Tue Administrative Board of the National 
Council for Business Education held a meet- 
ing on April 23 which was presided over 
by Professor Forkner. The topics. discussed 
included ways and means of increasing 
effectiveness of business education in the 
present period, especially with relation to 
legislation for funds to train clerical work- 
ers for war industries and government. 


Proressor Forkner will conduct a five-day 
seminar at the University of Denver on 
“Business Education and Its Responsibilities 
in Wartime.” The last day of the seminar 
will be participated in by teachers and 
school administrators who are confronted 
with curriculum problems as a result of the 
war. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation assisted the New York 
State War Council in promoting a Physical 


Fitness Institute at Teachers College April 
2 and 3. Leaders from the armed forces, 
social agencies, and education, participated 
in the discussions and demonstrations. Pro- 
fessor William L. Hughes was a member 
of the panel discussion on April 3. As a 
member of the New York State committee 
on certification of teachers of physical 
education and hygiene, he participated in 
discussion on present certification in war- 
time at a meeting held in the State Office 
Building, New York City, on April 6. 
Professor Hughes will attend a pre-conven- 
tion meeting of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion called by the president of the Associa- 
tion to formulate national policies related 
to the war effort. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Physical Recreation at Riverside Church, 
New York City. She spoke on “Physical 
Fitness during the War Period” at the an- 
nual meeting of the regional conference of 
Jewish Community Centers and YMHA 
and YWHA on March 7, and on March 15 
she discussed “Our Children and the Emer- 
gency” at the Parent-Teacher Association 
Forum at Public School No. 6, Manhattan. 
On March 23 Professor Rathbone spoke to 
the executive committee of the Yonkers 
Parent-Teacher Organization on “Physical 
Fitness for Parents,” and on March 27 to 
the Forest Hill Literary Society on “The 
Peoples of the World and Peace.” 


Proressor Rathbone is chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health and Physical 
Education and Recreation. During the con- 
vention of the Association she was discussion 
leader for the afternoon session of the pre- 
convention meeting of the Therapeutic 
Section on April 13. The topic was “In- 
dividualized Programs in the School.” At 
the Women’s Athletic Section of this same 
convention on April 15 she spoke on 
“Fitness for Girls—Psychological Aspect.” 
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Dr. Charles C. Wilson was a member of a 
panel of one of the section meetings of the 
Conference for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation sponsored by the Long Island and 
Southeastern Zones of the New York State 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
March 20. 


Teachers College Schools 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Dr. Ben Hill, a former teacher in the 
Horace Mann Elementary School, is now 
a lieutenant (j.g.) in the U.S. Navy. 


Miss Martha R. Harrold, who joined the 
American Red Cross, is now serving that 
unit in England. She reports that a night in 
a bomb shelter found her “wiser and grayer” 
when morning came. 


At Home with Children, by Charlotte 
Gano Garrison and Emma Dickson Sheehy, 
was published by Henry Holt and Company 
in April. The authors dedicated their book 
to the parents of the Horace Mann School, 
with whom they “have spent the years learn- 


ing about children.” 


Tue Elementary Club of Teachers College 
met on April 8 in the music room of Horace 
Mann Elementary School. They visited a 
regular music class, Miss Mary Harden’s 
fourth grade, and remained for discussion 
under the leadership of Mrs. Beth N. Os- 
bourn. The discussion concerned the cre- 
ative aspects of music. 


Pustic utilities came to the kindergarten 
this semester in the form of “The Tyrone 
Power Company—Water System and Res- 
ervoir.” A group of five-year-old boys 
initiated this activity, which continued over 
a period of six weeks. Such equipment as 
siphons, hand pumps, an electric pump, and 
large tanks of water gave opportunities for 
unusual experiences with water. The chil- 


dren acquired a great deal of factual in- 
formation, and, even more important, 
concomitant kinaesthetic learnings which 
cannot be recorded. 


Tue annual Red Cross Drive throughout 
the Horace Mann School was very success- 
ful. Proceeds of sales and other activities 
conducted by children, together with per- 
sonal contributions, brought the total dona- 
tion to about two hundred dollars. The 
fourth grade acted as a clearing house for 
the funds, and the class treasurer assumed 
responsibility for keeping the books bal- 
anced. 


Cuitpren of a fifth grade of the Horace 
Mann School sent their representative to the 
Children’s Forum held in the New York 
Times Hall on April 4. With other children 
from public, private, and parochial schools, 
Bayard Ludlum discussed the kind of world 
in which they hoped to live after this war. 
The children’s ages ranged from nine to 
fourteen years. This forum was an experi- 
ment conducted by Miss Dorothy Gordon, 
National Director of Children’s Radio Pro- 
grams for the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Tue pupils in Miss Mary R. Lewis’ sixth 
grade class issue a Wall Newspaper which 
is hung in the main hall of the School. This 
newspaper tells of the activities of the 
school in helping with the war; it invites 
more children to cooperate, to help to a 
greater extent with the work being done 
in connection with the war, such as collect- 
ing salvage material (which is sorted by 
the children of Miss Lewis’ class), buying 
war stamps which the children sell at 
school, and knitting blankets for the Red 
Cross. Here is one “editorial” copied from 
the Wall Newspaper: 


What are you doing to help? We hope you're 
saving scrap, buying defense stamps, and not 
wasting anything. 


Other editorials were written to thank 
classes and individuals for contributing to 
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the Key Drive, for pictures for scrapbooks, 
for yarn for blankets, and for making sand- 
wiches for donors to the Red Cross Blood 
Bank. Since the first issue of the Wall 
Newspaper, many other*classes have con- 
tributed editorials, news items, and pictures 
of activities they are doing to help. 


An Upper School Assembly program con- 
sisting of folk dancing was held in Thomp- 
son Gymnasium recently. More than one 
hundred and fifty children and teachers 
participated. The dances were new to all 
but the fifth grade girls, who demonstrated 
each dance before it was done by the 
School. The program began and ended with 
a grand march. After it was over many 
teachers as well as children said, “Let’s 
dance like this often.” 


Tue Art Education department of the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle, N. Y., selected 
thirty paintings and several textiles made 
by children in the Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School. These were on exhibit at the 
College during the latter part of March. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


/ 
The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Allison, Martha Wade, agriculture extension 
and general home economics, VPI Land Grant 
College in Virginia, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Anderson, Alice G., teacher of third grade, 
Lincoln Elementary School, Evanston, Ill. 


Anderson, Jean Mae (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
— science, high school, Grosse Pointe, 
lich. 


Bailie, Mabel Agnes (A.M. 1941), assistant 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
— of work at Teachers College or any graduate of 

eachers College may register with the Office of Field 
Relations and Placement. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years, no fee is charged. For information 
write to the Placement Office for its booklet, Employ- 
ment of Teachers and Administrators. 


director of Lawyers Club, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bawden, Herrick Talbot (Ed.D. 1940), dean 
of students, New Mexico State College, State 
College, N. M. 

Benham, Ruth D. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, Senior High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Blaine, Ruby A. (A.M. 1942), director of 
music, Aroostook State Normal School, Presque 
Isle, Me. 


Blake, Florence G. (B.S. 1934), assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatric nursing, Yale University 
School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


Bourgeois, Florence (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Haydenville School, Wil- 


liamsburg, Mass. 


Bressi, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), teacher of first 
grade, Jerome Relocation Center, Denson, Ark. 


Bridgman, Charlotte (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
pre-kindergarten, Stratford Avenue School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Brown, Martha Ann (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Wilmette, Ill. 


Bruce, Margaret E. (A.M. 1942), evening 
supervisor, Stanford University Hospitals, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Carpenter, Ruth M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
social studies, Junior High School, Pine Plains, 
N. Y. 

Cedarholm, Ernestine (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
third grade, Public School, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 

Clark, Ruth Mari (A.M. 1939), head of art 
department, Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Clarke, Imore Wright (A.M. 1933), dietitian, 
YWCA Trade School, New York, N. Y. 

Crowell, Dorothy Lee, homemaking teacher, 
High School, Wallkill, N. Y. 


Darling, Wanda, teacher of English, High 
School, Stratford, Conn. 
Diver, Roxie Belle (A.M. 1942), director of 
health and physical education, Webber College, 
Babson Park, Fla. 
Doughty, Florence E. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of kindergarten, Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 
Drost, Paul E. (A.M. 1941), assistant prin- 
cipal, High School, Ellenville, N. Y. 
Einaugler, Salman L. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
mathematics and science, High School, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 
Einhorn, Roslyn, nursery school teacher, 
YMHA, New York, N. Y. 
Elliott, Eileen (A.M. 1941), head of home 
economics department, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Elsbree, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1934), kinder- 
= teacher, Stephens Hoboken Academy, 

oboken, N. J. 

Fletcher, Merna Irene (A.M. 1932), high 
school core teacher, WRA, Minidoka Project, 
Hunt, Idaho. 

Foley, Katherine (A.M. 1942), kindergarten 
teacher, St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gates, Mildred (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
physical education, High School, Hudson, N. Y. 

Grassman, A. Marie (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in institutional management, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. : 

Green, Harriette (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
pre-kindergarten, Cooperative Play School, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Green, Mary Isham James (A.M. 1934), direc- 
tor of public relations, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Hackman, Vera R. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
history and English, High School, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

Hall, Beatrice (B.S. 1936), teacher of third 


grade, Daniel Warren School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

Hall, Louise (A.M. 1943), instructor in nurs- 
ing arts, Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 

Hamilton, Ida W. (B.S. 1924), teacher of 
first grade, Carteret School for Boys, West 
Orange, N. J. 

Hayward, Jean M. (B.S. 1938), director of 
kindergarten, and instructor in methods, Uni- 
versity High School of Macdonald College, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Hoskins, Maurine, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, High School, Austin, Minn. 

Howard, Celida E. (A.M. 1934), state super- 
visor, WPA nursery schools and preschools, 
New Orleans, La. 

Hungerland, Patricia Leet (A.M. 1929), as- 
sociate in home economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kellogg, Alonzo C. (A.M. 1937), director of 
student personnel, State Trade School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Kimball, W. A., teacher of science, High 
School, Harrison, N. Y. 

Kirby, Walter, teacher of English and dra- 
matics, Senior High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Lake, Doris F. (A. M. 1924), teacher of 
foods, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Leaman, Esther, manager of main kitchen, 
New York Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Norman (A.M. 1941), teacher of Eng- 
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lish, Isaac E. Young High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
Ludwig, Walter, teacher of social studies, 
The George School, Bucks County, Pa. 
Maisel, Ethel (A.M. 1942), teacher of home 
economics, Junior High School, Sterling, N. J. 


Manket, Florence (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
physical education, High School, Northport, 
N. Y. 

Manning, Annette F., teacher of music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Maurits, Reinou (A.M. 1942), instructor in 


home economics, Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


McVicar, Marcia H., director of kinder- 
garten, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 

Miller, Muriel D. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
second and fifth grade, West Side Institu- 
tional Synagogue, New York, N. Y. 

Myer, Ada L. (A.M. 1940), teacher of home 
economics, Upper Merion Township School, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

Myers, Earle F. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Hastings, N. Y. 

Needham, Pauline H., dietitian, Andrew 
Freedman Home, New York, N. Y. 


Newman, Eleanor (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
physical education, High School, Peekskill, 
mM. ¥. 


Nunez, Dorothy Agnes, teacher of English 
and social studies, Leonard School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Owen, Clara L. (A.M. 1943), statistical clerk, 
Curtiss Propeller Company, Caldwell, N. J. 


Parmley, Florence E. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in physical education, Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Petz, Grace Christina (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Technical Training 
Clerical School, Fort Logan, Colo. 


Piercy, LaRue W., editorial writer, Babcox 
Publications, Akron, Ohio. 


Pike, Ruth L. (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
nutrition, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Poirier, Yvonne Louise (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of French, Garden Country Day School, Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. 

Randazzo, Mary J. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies and English, Central School, 
Bolton Landing, N. Y. 

Recktenwald, Lester N., director of student 


personnel, Wellington C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 


H. L. Smirx (Ph.D. 1917) has been actively 
engaged in the work of numerous organiza- 
tions. He is president of the National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Departments of 
Education; a member of the National De- 
fense Campaign Committee of the American 
Red Cross and also of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Comparative Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education. He was chair- 
man of the committee which made a survey 
of the Bloomington, Ind., Schools in 1941- 
42, and has been director of Summer Ses- 
sion at Indiana University since 1919. Dr. 
Smith’s recent publications inclue: Com- 
parative Education (Educational Publica- 
tions, Bloomington, Ind.); A” Introduction 
to Education (with Velorus Martz); Person- 
ality and Character Building (with Robert 
Stewart McElhinney); Excursions in Fact 
and Fancy; Your World in Prose and 
Verse; and Expanding Literary Interests 
(with Blanche Wellons, Lawrence Mc- 
Turnan, and Louise Abney). 


J. Freverick Wettzin, director of the 
School of Education, University of Denver, 
Colo., is executive secretary of a new or- 
ganization which has been incorporated 
under the name, International Council on 
Education. This organization is devoted to 
fostering the teaching of international good 
will, understanding, and morality through 
education at the primary and secondary 
levels particularly. It is interested also in 
advancing educational considerations in 
postwar planning. 


Harriet BartHermMess Morrison (Ph.D. 
1931), research assistant, Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research, and Statistics, New York 
City Board of Education, has recently com- 


piled “Reading Readiness in the First 
Grade,” Educational Research Bulletin, No. 
5, Bureau of Reference and Research. She 
has also prepared a “Source Document in 
Language Arts for the Primary Grades,” 
which will be followed by a curriculum 
bulletin for teachers in the same field. Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrison are “stepping up” pro- 
duction at Derrydown, their farm in New 
Hampshire, as their part in the war effort. 


Georce Grieason (Ph.D. 1937) completed 
last September his fifth year as Church 
and Community Coordinator for Los 
Angeles County, Calif. This is a civil serv- 
ice appointment under the County Board 
of Supervisors. In this position he works 
under the supervision of the probation of- 
ficer and under the direction of a com- 
mittee of twelve Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant clergymen. Recent publications 
by Dr. Gleason are: The Fifth Migration, 
a study of migrant agricultural workers; 
The Japanese on the Pacific Coast; and 
Steps to Happiness in Marriage. It is 
planned to distribute the last of these titles 
at the Marriage License Bureau, where 
twenty-five thousand licenses are granted 
annually. With members of Phi Delta Kappa 
he is working on a brochure entitled A 
Philosophy for World Reconstruction. 


Louisa H. Lawton (A.M. 1928) is super- 
visor of arts and crafts in all three camps 
of the WRA relocation center at Poston, 
Ariz., a town with a Japanese population 
of about seventeen thousand. 


W. W. Wricut : (Ph.D. 1929) is dean of 
the Junior College Division of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Joy M. Lacey (Ph.D. 1932) is professor of 
education at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Erwin L. Suaver, D.D. (A.M. 1918) has 
been given leave by the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches to work with the International 
Council of Religious Education for the next 
two years as director of weekday religious 
education. His office will be in Chicago. 
Last fall Dr. Shaver’s latest book, One 
Hundred Ways to Improve Your Sunday 
School Teaching, was published by D. C. 
Cook Company. 


Betmont Fartey (Ph.D. 1929) has been 
director of publications, National Education 
Association, since 1929. Radio programs, 
newspaper relationships, and contacts with 
many lay organizations are within the field 
of his work. The NEA is at present co- 
operating with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in the production of the School 
of the Air of the Americas, a program 
broadcast daily during school hours as an 
aid to classroom teaching. The program of 
public relations of the NEA and the educa- 
tional world in general is emphasizing emer- 
gency aid to education which will enable 
schools to pay teachers adequate salaries. 


Lyte W. Asupy (Ph.D. 1936), assistant 
director of publications, National Educa- 
tion Association, has been appointed a 
member of the board of trustees of Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 


Trurant Foster (Ph.D. 1941) is 
the author of Damming and Diversion of 
Consumer Credit and Consumer Credit 
Controls. These publications are Pollak 
Foundation Pamphlets No. 45 and 42 
respectively. 


May Lazar (Ph.D. 1937), research as- 
sistant in charge, Division of Instructional 
Research, Bureau of Reference, Research, 
and Statistics, Board of Education, New 


York City, has prepared the following bul- 
letins with the assistance of members of 
the division staff: “Individualization of In- 
struction in Reading,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, No. 1, September, 1941; “A Diag- 
nostic Approach to the Reading Program,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, No. 3, Part I, 
March, 1942; “A Diagnostic Approach to 
the Reading Program,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, No. 4, Part Il, April, 1942. 
The bulletins are published by the Board 
of Education, New York City. Dr. Lazar 
is at work on a new project concerning 
the learning problems of first-year children. 


Anna Sanp retired in 1942, following forty 
years of service in the Minneapolis, Minn., 
schools. She writes that she has turned over 
to the Parent-Teacher Room in the public 
library her complete file of Teachers 
Recorp. 


Henry Hanssure (Ph.D. 1939), psycholo- 
gist, Bureau of Chiid Guidance, Board of 
Education, New York City, has been de- 
veloping a program of instruction for 
parents of preschool children, This pro- 
gram is oriented toward group parental 
therapy as well as informative discussions. 
Dr. Hansburg has also been doing some 
writing in the field of delinquency. Last 
summer he acted as civilian specialist for 
the U. S. Army on Governor’s Island. 


Percy E. Davinson (Ph.D. 1914) is co- 
author with Dewey Anderson of Ballots 
and the Democratic Class Struggle, A Study 
in the Background of Political Education, 
published by Stanford University Press. 
They are preparing a Vertical Occupational 
Classification Based on Rates of Pay, with 
Democratic Implications. 


James H. Zant (Ph.D. 1934), professor of 
mathematics, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla., has 
been made acting head of the mathematics 
department during the absence of Lt. 
Ainsley H. Diamond, who is on active duty 
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with the Army Air Forces. Dr. Zant is also 
doing part-time teaching in Army Air 
Forces Technical School, Department of 
Clerical Instruction, located on the college 
campus. Mathematical Concepts, by Dr. 
Zant, will be published soon by L. B. Fischer 
Corporation as one of the series Treasury 
of Science. 


Dr. A. R. Meap (Ph.D. 1917) is chairman 
of the executive committee for the Florida 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. Local groups are 
active in thirty-three centers in the state. 

Suggested Plans for Classifying Teachers 
as a Basis for Salary Schedules, prepared 
under Dr. Mead’s direction, was issued as 
a Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the University of Florida in 
June, 1942. It is now being used by the 
various counties and the Florida State De- 
partment of Education in the problem of 
equating salaries of white and Negro 
teachers. 


Rosert C. Cook (Ed.D. 1941), dean of the 
School of Education, University of Missis- 
sippi, has been given military leave, and is 
first lieutenant in Coast Artillery. He is 
stationed at Camp Wallace, Tex. 


Eucene S. Briccs (Ph.D. 1935), president 
of Phillips University, Enid, Okla., has been 
conducting a follow-up study of Phillips 
graduates—their place of graduate study, 
their success after they have finished grad- 
uate school. He has also conducted some 
research on tenure of ministers and recruit- 
ing for the ministry of the Disciples of 
Christ. 


IrvinG Cueyette (Ed.D. 1936) has been 
elected member-at-large to the Executive 
Board of the Music Educators’ National 
Conference for a four-year term, and rep- 
resentative-at-large on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania School Music 
Association for a two-year term. He is at 
work on a correlation of the East Provi- 
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dence Music Talent Test with Teacher 
Ratings for Freshman Music Majors at 
College Level. A text for junior-senior high 
schools, Developing Instrumental Musician- 
ship, by Dr. Cheyette and Edwin M. 
Salzman, has been published by Irving 
Berlin, Inc. A new album of solo literature 
for all instruments of the band and orches- 
tra, by Dr. Cheyette, will be issued by the 
same publisher. 


Frank D’Anprea (Ed.D. 1941) is a mem- 
ber of the music faculty at State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 


I. Tyrer (Ph.D. 1939), associate 
professor and research associate in the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, has been, since 1937, director of 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts project 
sponsored by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee of the Federal Communications 
Commission and supported by General Edu- 
cation Board funds since 1937. This project 
is nearly completed. In connection with it, 
thirty mimeographed research bulletins have 
been issued and the first of five books in 
the Radio in Education series, entitled 
Recordings for School Use, was published 
by the World Book Company in 1942. Dr. 
Tyler has been director of the Institute for 
Education by Radio since 1941, and is also 
second vice-president of the Association for 
Education by Radio. 


G. Derwoop Baker (Ed.D. 1939), superin- 
tendent of schools, Boulder, Colo., is 
president of the Northeastern Colorado 
School Superintendents and a member of 
the national board of directors of the 
Progressive Education Association. During 
the past year he has completed research 
on out of school activities of Boulder 
youth. He has also developed a new tech- 
nique of reporting progress of secondary 
school youth, and has extensive curricular 
revision under way. 


Joun G. Friowers (Ph.D. 1932) became 
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president of the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College at San Marcos, Tex., 
September 1, 1942. For five years preced- 
ing his appointment he was president of 
the Teachers College at Lock Haven, Pa. 
At San Marcos a division of General Edu- 
cation on the junior college level is planned 
to parallel the Teacher Education program. 


Freperic R. Hamivton (Ph.D. 1924), presi- 
dent, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill., has been appointed Assistant to the 
Chief, Division of Higher Education, UV. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., for 
the remainder of the present academic year. 
He is spending three weeks per month in 
Washington and one week on Bradley 
campus. 


Mary VanuxeM (Ph.D. 1925) is doing 
volunteer war work with the New York 
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State Committee on Mental Hygiene and 
the Selective Service Boards of New York 
State. She is no longer assistant superin- 
tendent of the Laurelton, Pa., State Village. 


Henry H. Bormann (Ph.D. 1941) was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the Air 
Corps September 10, 1942, and entered upon 
active duty October 1. 


James F. Benver (Ph.D. 1939), chairman of 
the department of speech, Queens College, 
Flushing, L. I., has organized the Queens 
Speech and Hearing Service Center, Inc., 
which is affiliated with Queens College. 


Auecusta Avpert (Ph.D. 1928) is in private 
practice as a child psychologist in New 
York City. She is also on the staff of the 
Psychiatric Service of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital. 


Note: Space does not permit our reporting in this number 
of Tue Recorp all the interesting news items which 
Teachers College alumni have sent us about themselves 
and their fellow alumni. We will continue these in the 


October issue. 
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AN OUTSTANDING NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK 


AS THE CHILD GROWS 
By Helen B. Pryor 


In these days of stress and strain and swing shifts, the responsibility resting on all 
those who have the care of children is unusually heavy. As a textbook for courses in 
child growth and development, or as a handbook for teachers and parents alike, this 
new book will be invaluable. 


In order to handle children wisely and successfully, teachers and parents need to 
know not only what to do, but why they should do it. AS THE CHILD GROWS 
answers, simply and clearly, the questions of psychological and physical develop- 
ment at various age levels that every parent and every teacher must face. The text 
shows clearly what is normal for the child of a given age and therefore what may be 
expected. 


The width-weight tables included in the appendix are an outstanding contribution to 
child care. They have never before been published in a textbook, and are but one 
example of the many scientific and practical helps given in this text. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York . Chicage San Francisco 


Science Education 


The only professional all-science magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs of science teachers: 


Practical classroom helps, problems, projects, and teaching units by classroom teachers of science. 
Reports of investigations in the content and methods of teaching science. 

Abstract and book review sections of significant interest to science teachers. 

Pertinent articles serve as a continual stimulus and inspiration to science teachers. 

Invaluable in your library as a source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official Organ of the National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, the National Council on Elementary Science, and the Science Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $............ for one year’s subscription to Science Education. 


Subscription rates: U. S., one year, $2.50. Foreign, one year, $3.50 


Please Mention the Teachers College Record When Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Contributors to This 


JOHN L. CHILDS, whose article “Experi- 
mentalism and American Education” ap- 
pears in this issue, is a member of the depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Education at Teach- 
ers College. He is author of Education and 
the Philosophy of Experimentalism and co- 
author of The Philosophy of John Dewey 
and America, Russia, and the Communist 
Party in the Postwar World. 


ABRAHAM F. CITRON, contributor of 
“Experimentalism and the Classicism of 
President Hutchins,” is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois (A.B. 1935, M.A. 
1939), and has taught for four years in the 
public schools of Peoria, Illinois. At present 
he is a graduate student in the Department 
of Social and Philosophical Foundations of 
Education at Teachers College. 


MILTON C. FROYD, author of “Educa- 
tion and the Philosophy of Realism,” is a 
traduate of the Gordon Divinity School, 
Boston, Massachusetts (Th.B. 1930) and 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(M.A. 1943). He is at present minister of 
the Bushwick Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, Moderator of the 
Long Island Baptist Association, and grad- 
uate student in the Department of Social 
and Philosophical Foundations of Education 
at Teachers College. 


HAL G. LEWIS, who writes on “Dr. 
Meiklejohn and Experimentalism,” received 
his A.B. degree from the University of 


Georgia, his M.A. from the University of 
Florida. He has served as supervising teacher 
in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School; as 
research associate in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of Florida; 
as state supervisor for Florida WPA Adult 
Education Project; as assistant professor, 
college of education, University of Florida, 
summers, 1939, 1940, 1942; and is now part- 
time instructor in education at Adelphi 
College and graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of Social and Philosophical Founda- 
tions of Education, Teachers College. 


BERTLYN BOSLEY was Research As- 
sistant in the Department of Nutrition for 
five years, working under the direction of 
the late Mary S. Rose in the field of nutri- 
tion education at the elementary school 
level. With Professor Rose she published 
several units of work in nutrition for the 
use of elementary school teachers. At pres- 
ent she is carrying on research toward her 
Pu.D. degree in Nutrition. 


ARTHUR R. YOUNG, who wrote “The 
Arts in Wartime,” collaborated with the 
Committee on Art in American Education 
and Society in the planning and prepara- 
tion of an exhibit bearing the same title 
which is circulated by the Education Divi- 
sion of the Museum of Modern Art. He 
has contributed articles to Art Education 
Today, the annual sponsored by the Fine 
Arts Staff of Teachers College, and to a 
number of art journals. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS NEEDS EDUCATORS 


The American Red Cross will employ hun- 
dreds of social welfare workers and edu- 
cators before January, 1943. These new 
employees will perform Red Cross services 
to the military units both in this country 
and with the task forces abroad. 

Red Cross workers give counsel to the 
men in the armed forces about their per- 
sonal and family problems, plan and or- 
ganize recreational activities. They interpret 
Red Cross service to the military authori- 
ties. They act, to quote U.S. Army Regu- 
lations, “in matters of voluntary relief and 
in accord with the military and naval au- 
thorities as a medium of communication be- 
tween the people of the United States of 
America and their Army and Navy.” 

New professional employees needed in- 
clude: 


Men: Field directors, to serve at the 
military and naval centers here and 
abroad to counsel and advise men in 
the service regarding personal and 
family problems. 


Men and Women: Club directors, pro- 
gram directors, staff assistants to oper- 
ate clubs in leave areas overseas, some 
who qualify through executive or ad- 
ministrative experience, others by ex- 
perience comparable to the operation 
of a large community center, and still 
others who qualify through recreation 
training and experience. 


Men: Assistant field directors for 
recreation, to serve with the task forces 


overseas, qualified to plan, organize, 
and promote recreational activities 
such as sports, games, social recreation, 
entertainments, arts and crafts, music, 
dramatics, and game rooms. 


Women: Medical and psychiatric social 
workers, case workers, and recreation 
specialists in military and naval hos- 
pitals both here and abroad. 


Men and women assigned to the service 
in this country will receive from $135 to 
$200 per month; those stationed outside the 
United States receive from $150 to $275 
plus an additional $50 per month mainte- 
nance allowance in military centers and full 
maintenance in club work. Uniforms are 
provided. Those assigned abroad are also 
provided with certain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further in- 
formation or in making application for a 
position in the American Red Cross Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces program should 
communicate with: Personnel Service, Na- 
tional Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Nashington, D. C. 

Those interested in a position within 
continental United States only should apply 
to the nearest Red Cross area office. They 
are as follows: North Atlantic Area, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; Eastern 
Area, 615 N. St. Asaph Street, Alexandria, 
Va.; Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific Area, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


Tue AMERICAN NaTIONAL Rep Cross 
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Recent Publications 


Procedures for School District Organization. By Harotp D. Atrorp, Ph.D. 
166 pp. Cloth $1.60. Contributions to Education, No. 852. 


Children’s Contributions in Elementary School General Discussion. By Harotp 
V. Baxer, Ph.D. 150 pp. Cloth $1.85. Child Development Monographs, No. 29. 


A Functional Pattern Technique for Classification of Jobs. By Eowin W. Davis, 
Ph.D. 128 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 844. 


The Needs of Youth. An Evaluation for Curriculum Purposes. By Donatp C. 
Doaneg, Ph.D. 150 pp. Cloth $2.10. Contributions to Education, No. 848. 


Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI. An Analysis of Courses 
of Study Illustrated with Sample Materials. By RurH Woop Gavian, Ph.D. 
190 pp. Cloth $2.10. Contributions to Education, No. 854. 


The Use of the Library by Student Teachers. By Joun Herrotp Lancaster, 
Ph.D. 138 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 849. 


Consistency and Change in Behavior Manifestations. As Observed in a Group 
of Sixteen Children During a Five-Year Period. By KatrHern Mat McKuin- 
NON, Ph.D. 144 pp. Cloth $1.85. Child Development Monographs, No. 30. 


Democracy in Educational Administration. An Analysis of Principles and Prac- 
tices. By Warp Ira Miter, Ed.D. 118 pp. Cloth $1.75. 


Terminology and Definitions of Speech Defects. By Marpet Ocitviz, Ph.D. 312 
pp. Cloth $3.50. Contributions to Education, No. 859. 


Children’s Reactions to a Contemporary War Situation. By Ratpu C. Preston, 
Ph.D. 96 pp. Cloth $1.60. Child Development Monographs, No. 28. 


A Psychology of Artistic Creation as Evidenced in Autobiographical Statements 
of Artists. By Heren Evancetine Rees, Ed.D. 210 pp. Cloth $2.35. 


Some Restrictions and Limitations to the Free Interstate Movement of Teachers. 


By WiuraM D. Srratrorp, Ph.D. 248 pp. Cloth $2.65. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 851. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CurricuLuM PRiNcIPLeEs 
AND SOCIAL TRENDS 


By J. Minor Gwynn 


The most comprehensive and up-to-date book 
yet to be published on the important subject of 
curriculum planning. It covers all factors enter- 
ing into the formulation of school programs, dis- 
cusses the various modern problems involved in 
meeting the current war needs, and many other 
factors which the curriculum-planner must con- 
sider. All levels of schooling and all types of 
schools are considered. 


Ready in June. $3.50 (probable) 


A First Course 


IN EDUCATION 


By Ward G. Reeder 


The revised edition of this leading text for intro- 
ductory or orientation courses in education will 
be of even greater worth than the original edition. 
Several changes have been made in the organiza- 
tion of material and more emphasis has been 
placed on helping the student to decide whether 
he wants to enter education as a profession. There 
are many up-to-date illustrations of school prac- 
tices, problems for class discussion and individual 
work, and good bibliographies. 

Ready in June. $3.50 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 69 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL— From Review by 


George W. Hodgkins in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in almost any social- 


studies course . . . The content of the exercises seems generally well: 


chosen, and the breezy introductory paragraphs of each unit, enlivened 


by sketches . . . should be intriguing to pupils... A wide use of SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS wouid advance the social studies’ contribution (to 
skills teaching) in addition to being immediately helpful to the pupils in 


whose hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 


sion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 


18. 
19. 
20. 


30-day approval—tList price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 

30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 

8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

9 


How to Prepare a Good Report 
How to Give an Oral Report 
How to Make a Written Report 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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An Juvitation_. 
to Subscribers to the 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., invites you to join 
with its 3,000 present members in the publication of Education's only weekly 
journal, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is the only weekly news-magazine that covers, 
consistently, all major fields of educational activity. 


Its regular weekly publishing schedule, including the summer period, provides 
you with the best means of keeping abreast of new trends, developments, 
experiences, and viewpoints in the field of education. 


Its 200 special papers every year present imparcially the best current thinking 
of educators and supply an unfailing source of fresh information for the guidance 
of administrators, teachers, and advanced students. 


Its “‘Recent Publications’ familiarizes you with all the new books, pam- 
phlets, and other publications in the field. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is published on a non-profit basis by the members 
of this Society for the benefit of everyone in the field of education. Its regular 
subscription-price is $5 a year, but by special arrangement, active memberships 
are now being accepted from men and women in the field at a special rate of $3.50 
a year, inclusive of the complete weekly subscription service. 


It is our hope, by this means, to spread the usefulness of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY by sharing with members the benefits of reductions in production 
costs which come from increased circulation, and your cooperation and support 
will be especially welcomed. 


To become a member and to receive your own personal copy of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY each week, just send us a brief note accepting this special offer 
with your check for $3.50. 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 
525 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please Mention the Teachers College Record When Corresponding with Advertisers 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER 1943 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
May 24-June 11 | Junel4July2 | July 6-August 13 


A Summer Session 


in New York City 


Teachers College Offers 


Conferences on Democratic Education for a Demo- 
cratic World 


} 
War courses in pre-flight training and in special fields 
such as mathematics, nutrition, nursing, etc. 


Workshops in administration and curriculum, and in 
the teaching of science, English, music, and business 
education 


Summer Childhood and Youth Centers for participa- 
tion and observation 


An opportunity to spend a summer of study in the cul- 
tural center of the country. 


One Semester’s Work May Be Completed 
from May 24 to August 13. 


Apply to 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


525 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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